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FLAG DAY. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





What though around thee blazes 
No fiery rallying sign? 
From all thy own high places 
Give Heaven the light of thine! 
Still let the land be shaken 
By a summons of thine own; 
By all save truth forsaken, 
Why, stand with that alone! 


But when, with thine uniting, 
Come voices long and loud, 
And far-off hills are writing 
Thy fire-words on the cloud; 
When from Penobscot’s fountains 
A deep response is heard, 
And o’er the Western mountains 
Rolls back thy rallying word ; 
Shall thy line of battle falter 
With its allies just in view? 
O, by hearth and holy altar, 
My fatherland, be true! 
Fling abroad thy scrolls of Freedom! 
Speed them onward far and fast! 
Over hill and valley speed them, 
Like the sibyl’s on the blast! 


> — 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Before the next issue of the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL the most momentous national 
election held for many years will have 
been decided; and of the millions of 
women whose interests are at stake, not 
one will have had a voice in determining 
the result, except those who live in Wy- 
oming, Utah and Colorado, 











-_-_ 


The women of Colorado are intensely 
interested in the election, and the largest 
halls in Denver are unable to hold the 
audiences that gather at their meetings. 








oe 

The Vermont insane asylum scandal 
emphasizes anew the importance of plac- 
ing women physicians in charge of insane 
and imbecile women 
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Let no one fail to read the report of 
the great Congress of Women in Berlin. 


-_-- 


The registration of Boston women to 
vote for school committee will begin Nov. 
4. Wise women will register early, and 
not put it off till the last moment. 

-o- 








A Kentucky friend, in renewing a sub- 
scription to the JouRNAL, writes: 
_ ‘Times are grinding, but you are engaged 
in a cause that should be earnestly sup- 


ported by every true reformer.” 
‘ 





In another column will be found Rev. 
Joseph May’s tender tribute to Mary 
Grew, spoken at her funeral. 





The Somerville school voard is strug- 
gling with the problem whether an excep- 
tionally efficient principal of a grammar 
school shall be continued in office now 





that the school has been enlarged, or 
whether the exceptionally efficient princi- 
pal, who happens to be a woman, shall be 
removed on account of her sex, and the 
position be given to a man from Lynn. 
The man on the school board who is 
making himself most prominent as an 
opponent of the woman, takes the ground 
that a man understands the nature of boys 
better than a woman, and that therefore 
the principal of every grammar school 
for boys should be a man. If so, of 
course, the principal of every grammar 
school for girls should be a woman by the 
same reasoning; but the reasoning of the 
anti-woman party is not the same in the 
two cases, They want the principals both 
of the schools for boys and of the schools 
for girls to be men. Indeed, one cannot 
but admire the amount of ingenuity they 
put forth to prove that every position 
involving a good salary ought to be held 
by a man. 


wee ed 


Another member of the board said he 
favored male principals as a rule, but the 


; woman in question had proved herself so 


remarkably able and successful that he 
thought her case ought to be made an ex- 
ception. Another member said he did 
not believe in changing a certainty for an 
uncertainty. The majority of the board 
seemed to be of this opinion, for the vote 
stood 7 to 4 in favor of the woman. Un- 
fortunately, a two-thirds vote was neces- 
sary, so there was no election. 
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MUNICIPAL HOUSEKEEPING. 





At the Home Congress of the Food Fair, 
on Oct, 24, three presidents of Women’s 
Health Protective Associations gave enter- 
taining accounts of what has been accom- 
plished in arousing public sentiment in 
favor of better sanitary conditions. Mrs. 
James Scrimgeour, a sister of Dr. Caroline 
Hastings, of Boston, told of the way in 
which the work was organized in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., of the ridicule that followed, 
and of the gratification that comes to its 
members when they reflect that they now 
have a larger constituency than any other 
society in that city, and covering a wider 
field of usefulness. ‘If Brooklyn author- 
ities,’ said the speaker, “had looked 
ahead a little when laying out the city, 
we housekeepers should not be suffering 
from our present inconveniences—notably 
the lack of back alleys. Because of this 
we have been obliged to gaze into the 
streets upon solid rows of ash-barrels 
filled with the accumulations of a week— 
a disgrace to modern civilization.”’ 

‘We never shall have good govern- 
ment,’’ Mrs. Scrimgeour went on to say, 
‘until the ash barrel is redeemed, for its 
condition shows the consideration of the 
owner for the community. We are criti- 
cised in our attempts to have ordinances 
on this matter by those who say we have 
things enough in our own homes to look 
after, without meddling with what the 
police and the city authorities ought to 
do. This is true; but if those who are 
supposed to do it will not, then women 
must. <A better state of things will not 
come about, however, until the masses 
learn that liberty is not license.’’ The 
speaker told of the attempt to improve 
the vacant city lots for the benefit of chil- 
dren; of the prohibitory signs regarding 
uncleanliness of elevated railway stairs, 
cars and ferry-boats; of the stabling of 
trucks and wagons in the streets, and of 
the disposal of garbage. 

Mrs. Ralph Trautman, of New York, 
president of the parent society, which was 
founded in 1874, said that at that time 
eleven women residing on Beekman Hill, 
overlooking the East River, a most desir- 
able section, were so outraged by the foul 
odors polluting the air, that they deter- 
mined to investigate the cause. Accord- 
ingly they made a tour of the abattoir 
district. It was a revelation, and while 
they returned to their homes ill from the 
inspection, they decided that steps must 
be taken at once to improve matters. 
“Since that time we have neglected noth- 
ing that tends toward the protection of 
public health. We are now hoping,” said 
Mrs. Trautman, “‘to effect, through the 
Health Board, a reform by which the ex- 
posure of green vegetables and fruits 
before the small grocery stores will be 
prohibited.”’ 

Mrs. J. W. Scribner, of Philadelphia, 
next described the Woman’s Health Pro- 
tective Association, of which she is presi- 
dent. It was founded in 1893 as a com- 
mittee of the New Century Club, receiving 
its first inspiration from Mrs. Trautman. 
The country at that time, she said, had 





been threatened with cholera, and the 
women of Philadelphia became personally 
concerned in the dire resultgof the neglect 
of sanitary laws. The speak traced this 
modern reform movement fr 838, and 
the uprooting of the geperal belfef that 
disease is due to special Providence or the 
vengeance of an offended Deity. The 
organization she represents has a commit- 
tee to consider the water supply, and a 
great improvement has been made in the 
drinking water of the Schuykill and the 
Delaware by sand filtration. This work 
was emphasized as showing how women 







banded together can lead the thought of | 


their community in realizing public dan- 
gers to health and safety, and can materi- 
ally assist in rousing public sentiment to 
demand much-needed reforms, The street- 
cleaning committee receives complaints 
from every part of the city, verifies and 
forwards them each week to the depart- 
ment of public work. The collection of 
garbage and ashes, and ‘‘the paper nui- 
sance’”’ are also carefully considered, A 
children’s league has been established, and 
its outlook is hopeful. At the instance of 
the committee, a memorial was sent to the 
city’s car companies, asking for fenders, 
that overcrowding be prevented, that 
motormen and conductors be not allowed 
to work more than ten or twelve hours a 
day, instead of sixteen, as at present, that 
they be protected from the weather by 
vestibules, that the cars be heated, and, 
lastly, that the rules regarding expectora- 
tion be enforced. The association has 
carried its interest to the sweatshops and 
the schools, some of which were in bad 
sanitary condition. 

So much interest was manifested at this 
meeting that Mrs. Richardson, under 
whose admirable management the Home 
Congress meets from day to day, called, 
on Oct. 26, an adjourned meeting of women 
interested to discuss starting a Boston 
branch of this association. There were 
present representatives of the C. C. C., 
which is a committee for counsel and 
coéperation, delegates being chosen by 
the various women’s organizations in Bos- 
ton and vicinity who have accomplished 
needed reforms, working with Dr. Durgin, 
of the board of health. The voice of the 
meeting seemed to be that there was need 
of a health protective association in Bos- 
ton, and Dr. Caroline B. Hastings was 
chosen chairman of a committee to effect 
its organization. F. M. A. 
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NO POLITICAL CONVICTIONS. 





A friend of mine, a girl of twenty or 
thereabouts, passed the Civil Service ex- 
amination for clerks in one of the depart- 
ments at Washington. She came off with 
flying colors, in other words, with a 
phenomenally high per cent., and within 
«a month she received her appointment to 
a very good position, to her own extreme 
bewilderment, for she had no influence 
and small expectation of an appointment. 
She went to Washington, where she did 
very well, receiving promotion after pro- 
mgtion over the heads of older clerks and 
clerks with influence back of them. 

For three years no one troubled her con- 
cerning politics, but the fourth year, 
which was a Presidential one, a good 
many leading questions were asked her 
and her fellow clerks as to the color of 
their political complexions. She always 
managed to evade these questions, until 
one day one of the great men of the de- 
partment, a first assistant something or 
other, came to her and put his questions 
point-blank. 

‘Are you a Democrat or a Republican, 
Miss So-and-So?”’ 

“T wasn’t aware that under the law a 
woman could be either,’’ she answered. 

“Oh, you know what I mean! What is 
your father?” 

“He is dead.”’ 

‘*Well, what was he, when he was alive?” 

‘“‘He wasa sea-captain, and made such 
long voyages that he couldn’t take an 
interest in politics.” 

‘“‘What are your brothers?” 

“They are only eight and ten years old, 
and they haven’t come to a decision yet.” 

‘*Haven’t you any uncles?”’ 

“Oh, yes! four.” 

“There! I thought we should get at it. 
What are they—Republicans or Demo- 
crats?”’ 

“Well, you see, they all live down in 
Maine and they every one vote the Prohi- 
bition ticket.”’ 

He gave it up then, for he felt that he 
was pursuing knowledge under too many 
difficulties. MABEL ELLERY ADAMS. 

Quincy, Mass. 





THE GERMAN WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 


The National Congress of Women in 
Berlin was a great success. Four or five 
days before it began, news came that, 
owing to the enormous demand for tickets, 
no more would be sold after a certain 
date, and Frau Gubitz was wringing her 
hands over her inability to meet the press- 
ing requests still pouring in on all sides. 
The correspondent of the London Wo- 
man’s Signal writes: 

We all found ourselves at the reception | 
in the gorgeous rooms of the Englischer | 
Hof, a large hotel in the centre of the | 
city. A crowd had gathered outside to 
watch the arrival of more than a thousand 
ladies, representing fourteen nationalities 
besides the Fatherland. Within, all was 
brightness and animation, a veritable Babel 
of voices, and a great crush, but the office | 
of steward had been entrusted to some 
young Berlinerinnen, who witha charming 
capability extricated the foreign guests 
from the mélée and then led them to the 
front seats reserved for their use. Every | 
lady wore her national colors, a badge- 
brooch presented to each delegate, and | 
the members of the Berlin Committee 
were distinguishable from afar by a shoul- 
der-knot of long flowing ribbons. 

After a choir of ladies had sung an ode | 
of welcome, Frau Lina Morgenstern, 
president of the Congress, gave a cordial 
greeting to the large assembly. In addi- 
tion to her many works of benevolence 
and philanthropy, Frau Morgenstern is | 
editor of the ausfrauenzeitung, a weekly 
journal for women. Associated with her, | 
as second president of the Congress, is 
Frau Minna Cauer, editor of the Frauen- 
bewegung, a fortnightly woman’s paper. 

Frau Morgenstern spoke of the codpera- 
tion of the sexes as alone leading to true 
progress, and of her firm belief in a better 
future. The president thus struck a key- 
note of harmony and human fellowship. 
The other speakers were few, and their 
utterances brief but effective. A delegate 
from Amsterdam expressed the cordial 
interest in the Congress taken by the 
women of Holland. A Viennese dele- 
gate returned thanks on behalf of the 
foreigners for the kindly welcome ac- 
corded them. Both ladies are excellent 
speakers, 

One of the most notable women present 
was Frau Stritt, of Dresden. Young, re- 
fined and distinguished looking, Frau 
Stritt is one of the most eloquent ex- 
ponents of the aspirations of the true and 
noble New Womanhood of Germany. Ever 
since the first stirrings of the ferment 
excited by the clauses in the new Civil 
Code reaftirming the subjection of the 
German wife and mother, Frau Stritt has 
been actively addressing meetings in the 
chief cities of the Empire. She puts her 
facts forcibly, and is an _ inspiriting 
speaker. 

After the speeches, the guests were 
seated at small tables. For the strangers 
cups of tea innumerable were provided, 
and—‘‘tell it not in Gath, publish it not 
in Ascalon’’—rum was actually handed on 
the tray with the sugar and cream! Ger- 
man ladies are accustomed on all occasions 
to foaming tankards of lager beer, and 
these were placed on table after table, 
around which groups of ladies were gath- 
ered in their pretty toilets. 

Next morning the real business of the 
week began. The magnificent Festsaal 
(great assembly room) of the Rathhaus— 
the Guildhall of Berlin—was lent by the au- 
thorities ; it seats about 1,200, yet many had 
to stand the wholetime. There is no plat- 
form, but in the centre of the hall stands 
the tribune, over which the Emperor’s 
bust in white marble looks down from 
its background of evergreens. To this 
rostrum mounted the presidents of the 
meeting, Frau Lina Morgenstern and 
Friiulein Marie Raschke, the latter a vigi- 
lant observer of all that takes place in 
Parliament affecting women, and the 
various speakers. Chairs bearing large 
ecards, on which were printed the names 
of the countries represented, were grouped 
in the immediate forefront. The repre- 
sentatives of the press, half of them 
women, two or three English and the 
rest mostly Germans, were, like the au- 
dience, numerous beyond all expectation; 
but, as they cheerily said, ‘A la guerre 
comme i la guerre,”’ and, whether stand- 
ing or sharing a colleague’s chair, they 
worked with a will. The next day the Vos- 
sische Zeitung, one of the leading daily 
papers of Berlin, devoted almost a page to 
a detailed account, while Die Welt gave 
half its front page and part of its second 
to a slightly sarcastic, but a good-natured 
and by no means unfair, notice of the 
gathering. The Conservative papers are 
naturally hostile, as the Social Democratic 
party is the only one in the Reichstag 





which actively supports the women's 
claims. Never before had the burghers of 


Berlin seen their Biirgersaal transformed 
into a Biirgerinnensaal, and the sight im- 
pressed them not a little. They were 
particularly struck by the international 
character of the meeting, and the utter 
absence of any wild or unsexed element. 
As one of the Berlin dailies justly re- 
marked, the sincere convictions, deep 
moral earnestness and clear purpose of 
the speakers saved them from wandering 
into Utopias. 

A hymn-like poem, written by Frau 
Morgenstern, and sung by a choir of ladies 

(Continued on Second Page). 
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| Well-known educators 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Maup Howe ELwiortr, who has 
been abroad for nearly two years, has re- 
turned to Boston, and is with her mother, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


Miss HARRIET MAy MILLs contributes 
to the Woman’s JourNAL this week 
another of her graphic letters describing 
the California campaign. 


Miss SARAH M. SEVERANCE recently 
gave a lecture in San Francisco, entitled 
“Columbia on Her Mission to Secure the 
Emancipation of Women.”’ The lecture 
was illustrated by pretty and striking 
tableaux. 


QUEEN VicroriA has been queen of 
Great Britain during the administrations 
Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Polk, 
Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lin- 
coln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
Arthur, Harrison, and Cleveland. 


Mrs. T. W. Brrney, of Washington, 
D. C., suggested that a Congress of moth- 
ers be called in February in Washington. 
and prominent 
society women have promised their co- 
operation. Rev. Mary Traffern Whitney 
will attend. Mrs. Phabe Hearst, wife of 
the late U. 8. Senator Hearst, has opened 
her heart and purse to the cause. Her 
private residence has been practically 
given as a temporary headquarters. She 
also bears the expense of sending infor- 
mation to every woman’s club from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Miss LENORA JACKSON, the violinist, 
whose début recently in Berlin was hon- 
ored by the attendance of the American 
and British embassies and large delega- 
tions from the colonies of the English- 
speaking residents in the German capital, 
is a Chicago girl, twenty-six years old. 
Ten years ago she made her first appear- 
ance in the musical circles of that city. In 
1886, she entered the Chicago Musical 
College, where she studied under the 
direction of Prof. Jacobson and other 
eminent teachers of the violin until the 
summer of 1891. Since then she has con- 


‘tinued her studies in Boston.and in 
Europe. 
LApy HENRY SOMERSET has _tele- 


graphed as follows to Mr. Edward F, Mc- 
Sweeney, assistant United States commis- 
sioner of emigration on Ellis Island, New 
York Harbor: “I have made the declara- 
tion and will give a personal bond that if 
any of the Armenians arriving in New 
York by the steamers Obdam or California 
become public charges, I will be answer- 
able for their removal from the United 
States.”” Lady Somerset has abundant 
means to make her promise good. This 
engagement on her part ought to secure 
the prompt release of the 270 Armenian 
refugees who have been detained at Ellis 
Island for some days past, in fear and 
trembling, not knowing what was to be- 
come of them. Some of them were so 
little acquainted with the difference be- 
tween American and Turkish institutions 
that they were afraid it might finally be 
decided to dispose of them by drowning 
them inthe harbor. The State W. C. T. U.’s 
of Maine, Massachusetts, New York and 
Delaware have each promised to find 
homes and work for 30 refugees, and 
the Salvation Army and a number of indi- 
vidual friends are helping. 

Rev. Apa C. Bow tes held a unique 
parlor-meeting, last Tuesday, at her beau- 
tiful cottage in Gloucester, Mass. She in- 
vited the local W. C. T. U., in which she 
is Franchise Superintedent, to hear an 
address on suffrage by Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, and afterward had a sort of 
suffrage house-warming. A pile of bay- 
berry twigs, oak-leaves, wild asters, sweet 
ferns,etc., had been collected on the piazza. 
A fire was kindled in a fireplace that had 
never been used before, and each womau 
present was invited to throw a leaf or 
sprig on the blazing pile, uttering at the 
same time a suffrage sentiment. There 
ought to have been a stenographer present 
to take these down. Some were witty and 
evoked much laughter; others referred to 
the memory of relatives or prominent re- 
formers who have passed away. A woman 
who had been a voter for years in Wyo- 
ming said, as she threw in her contribu- 
bution to the flame, ‘‘“My mother and sis- 
ters will vote for President in Colorado!’ 
Miss Olive P. Bray, formerly of Kansas, 
described at this meeting the good effects 
of municipal suffrage. Refreshments were 
served after the proceedings. The benig- 
nant presence of Mrs. Woodman was as 
sweet as the October sunshine. 
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(Continued from First Page.) 
to music especially composed for the | 
occasion, opened the proceedings. 

Frau Morgenstern’s presidential address | 
followed. She narrated how the idea wo 
holding this Congress had been proposed 
by herself last January to a small circle | 
of ladies. The year of the Industrial | 
Exhibition seemed an appropriate time | 
for such an international gathering, and a 
steadfast little band worked with enthu- | 
siasm for the object. Whether from in | 
difference or want of understanding, the | 
most violent of the opposition encoun. | 
tered had come from women; from men | 
of enlightenment much encouragement 
had been received. The promoters of 
the Congress took as their standard a 
sound family life and an equal standard 
of morality for men and women, and they 
hoped that a brave struggle would be 
made on behalf of women’s rights, wom- 
en’s duty and women’s dignity (Frauen- 

ht, Frauenpflicht und Frauenwiirde). 

“The Position of the Woman Move- 
ment’? was the subject of this sitting, and 
Trau Stritt, of Dresden, made the most 
important and most effective speech of 
the day. She said that while in no coun- 
try so much as in Germany had the ques- 
tion been threshed out theoretically, in 
no other country had so little practical 
result been achieved. Courageous women 
had taken up the cudgels against igno- 
rance, prejudice and egotism, and, pur- 
sued by scorn and derision, had fought 
their way step by step. Two societies, 
the Letteverein and the Allgemeine Deut- 
schenverein, had begun the agitation 
for better education and economic oppor- 
tunity for women. But Government, 
which was so paternal to its sons, was 
not motherly to its daughters, and buta 
few years ago, while spending 97 3-4 per 
cent. of the total expended by the State 
on the education of its boys, it had only 
2 1-4 per cent. to give to the girls. Nor 
has this state of affairs essentially altered. 
As an instance of the want of sympathy 
displayed by the German school boards, 
Frau Stritt mentioned the case of a town, 
with only one high school for girls, in 
which the board refused to allow short- 
hand to be taught. In answer to a peti- 
tion on the matter, the Board replied that 
shorthand was no fit subject to teach 
girls; newspaper reporting was an occupa- 
tion for men; though they could not pre- 
vent a girl learning it after she left school, 
they would not help her, nor did they see 
that a woman required to do anything 
more than look after a house. ‘These last 
words characterize the position taken by 
most men in Germany with regard to 
women’s rights. Three years ago a great 
step forward was made in the establish- 
ment of a gymnasium (the highest grade 
of school) for girls, at Carlsrithe; a short 
time after, of one at Berlin under the 
direction of Friivlein Lange, and then 
at Leipzig under Friiulein Dr. Windscheid 
Women are admitted to the universities, 
but they only attend by permission of the 
directors, and are hedged in by restric- 
tions which, curiously enough, press more 
heavily on Germans than on foreigners. In 
Germany the woman movement Is essen- 
tially a middle-class one, touching neither 
the upper classes nor the proletariat. The 
question of woman suffrage does not yet 
stand on the programme, although it is 
obvious that justice can never be obtained 
without political rights. As Frau Stritt 
says, friends and enemies alike know that 
we are not going to stop at the first step, 
nor in the middle, but are going right on 
to the end. The International Council of 
Women formed at the Women’s Con- 
gress at the Chicago Exhibition in 1893, 
gave the idea for the Bund of German 
Frauenvereine, and 75 of these societies, 
with a total membership of 50,000, have 
afliliated with the International Council. 

Armenia, Austria, Denmark, England, 
Franee, Finland, Holland, Italy, Portugal 
and Spain all had their reports to give 
concerning the woman movement. The 
Armenian delegate was a lady doctor 
from ‘Tiflis, Dr. Margaret Melik-Beg- 
larian, who spoke. in German, and gave a 
favorable account of the improving condi- 
tion of education among her country 
women. It is they, not men, who are in 
a minority; consequently, they marry 
young, and the greatest of modern social 
evils is unknown among them. 

From Copenhagen also came a lady doc- 
tor, Friiulein E, Miiller, and she gave a 
very satisfactory account of the mental 
activity of Scandinavian women. Lecture 
halls are built in all the villages, and are 
used by the leaders of the woman move- 
ment for meetings. Neither the highest 
nor the lowest classes have yet been gath- 
ered into the fold, and even the munici- 
pal franchise for women has not yet been 
obtained. The women have made their 
way into the universities of Denmark, 
though not yet into the chureh or the 
legal profession. rae 

Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Frances 
Willard were neither of them well enough 
to make the journey to Berlin. In their 
place, on behalf of the W. C, T. U., came 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant, whom Frau Cauer 
introduced as one of the ‘“beliebteste 
Priidigern Englands.” : 

After the International Union of Women 
had been represented by Mrs. Snoad, 
Friulein Dr. Schirmacher, of Paris, read 
in German a paper by Mme. Pontonic- 
Pierre, sketching the position of women 
in France. There, also, the upper classes 
hold aloof from the movement. 

The Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
who spoke in charming English, delighted 
every one with her interesting account of 
what women are doing in far-away little 
Finland. As the battle-ground between 
Sweden and Russia, little Finlaad has had 
a hard struggle for nationality, and this 
has prepared the ground for the solution 
of social questions. As the Diet meets 





only once in three years, there is more 





than a little to be done when it does 


assemble, but the fortunate Finnish ladies | 
| can snap their fingers at Parliament; they 
| go straight to the Government for what- 


ever they desire to have — be it permission 
to enter the university and become 
teachers, to raise the legal age of mar- 
riage, or to hold municipal office, as well 
as exercise the municipal suffrage—and 
they generally get what they want. 
many as 150 women are serving as Poor 
Law Guardians. ‘This strength and vital- 
ity of the woman movement is no doubt 
largely due to the fact that it is not con- 
fined to the comfortable classes, but has 
permeated the far larger mass of the 
workers, 

Holland was represented by Frau Haigh- 
ton, from Amsteidam, who seemed to find 
more cause for condolence than gratitude 
in the condition of Dutch women. 

Prominent among the Southern guests 
was young Dr. Maria Montessori, from 
Rome, who is not yet twenty-five, and has 
but just passed her examination. She is 
an only daughter, and looking at her 
round, rosy cheeks, bright eyes, and gen- 
eral appearauce of vigorous health, one 
hardly knows whether to marvel most at 


her having become a dottoressa or at her | 


having been sv delicate as a child that her 
parents felt obliged to spoil her, Study, 
long and sustained, has, however, im- 
proved instead of impairing her health. 
She has been serving fur a few months as 
assistant doctor in one of the Roman hos- 
pitals. Her patients soon love and trust 
her. Among her fellow students of her 
own sex she is exceedingly popular, and 
when she won 1,000 francs for a prize 
essay, they hailed her as regna triumphanta 
for the sex. The dottoressa has a true 
womanly love of flowers. and is an expert 
with her needle. As delegate from the 
Associazione Femminile, Rome, Dr. Mon- 
tessori spoke both in this section and two 
days later on the wages of working women. 

After the long morning sitting a rendez- 
vous at the Exhibition formed an agree- 
abie relief. ‘There the delegates received 
a cordial welcome from Herr Geh. Kom- 
merzienrath Guldberger, who made an ap- 
propriate speech, and was gracefully 
thanked by the lady president of the Con- 
gress. ‘The Exhibition itself is like a city 
in extent, covering, itis said, more ground 
than did the Chicago Exposition. The 
central hall is of noble design, and the 
gardens are attractive, despite the rail- 
way, @ necessary provision for uniting the 
parts of this enormous whole. In kinder- 
garten models and all kinds of embroidery 
women exhibitors are well to the fore. 
Frau Roth, one of Frau Morgenstern’s 
clever daughters, has a large case filled 
with specimens of wood carving and 
poker work from her atelier and school in 
the Liitzow-Strasse. 

An early ‘hour on Monday found us all 
again at the Rathhaus to discuss kinder- 
gartens and the care and education of 
young children, but tirst to listen to a 
greeting and exhortation from the oldest 
living representative of the earliest work 
ers in the woman movement—Cvuuntess 
Victorine von Butler-Haimhausen. Hav- 
ing already passed her eighty-fifth birth- 
day, the aged countess might well excuse 
herself for not leaving her Bavarian home 
to appear in person, but her eloquent and 
stirring words rang forth like a trumpet 
call to action, spoken as they were with 
refined rhetorical expression by the young 
student of laws and jurisprudence, Friiu- 
lein Anita Augspurg. A native of Bava- 
ria, Friiulein Augspurg was, of course, 
obliged to take her degree in Switzerland, 
and it is in that country she will find free- 
dom to practise. 

Miss Park, of Glasgow, who spoke in 
English with much force and treedom, 
made an excellent impression on the large 
audience, who cheered enthusiastically. 
Miss Park's theme was Day Nurseries, 
and she described their origin in Scotland 
in 1873, when her mother wrote a letter 
to a Glasgow paper about a little boy 
being burned to death when left at home 
alone by his mother, who was obliged to 
go out to work. ‘The publication of this 
incident led to the establishment of the 
Anderson Day Nurseries in one of the 
poorest parts of the city, and subsequently 
in other towns. 

Frau Dr. Henriette Goldschmidt, of 
Leipzig, met with an ovation well de- 
served, both for her courage in coming for- 
ward, despite her more than 70 years, to 
address so large a meeting, and for her 
energetic efforts in the promotion of the 
Froebel system. The closing words of 
her speech were an eloquent appeal on 
behalf of unity among all women, and the 
cherishing of love for the larger family 
beyond the home. 

The delegate from Spain and Portugal, 
whose address had been held over from 
the previous day, Friiulein Louise Ey, of 
Porto, spoke in German, and amused her 
audience much by her description of the 
extraordinary ignorance of her country- 
women. They had their dresses from 
Paris without in the least knowing where 
Paris is. To the question when and where 
Christ was born, the answer came, ‘‘At 
the beginning of the present century, at 


Lisbon.’ Napoleon, one of them thought, 
was born at Bethlehem. The husband 
possesses absolute authority over the 


wife’s property, and without his permis- 
sion she cannot publish anything she may 
have written. 

Mademoiselle Pauline Dupont, ofticier 
d’ Académie, Paris, who spoke in her own 
language, made a very favorable impres- 
sion. She was a striking figure in her 
violet velvet blouse and stylish hat, which 
she was permitted to keep on her head—a 
special grace extended only to favored 
guests, for every lady on entering was re- 
quested by an official of the Rathhaus to 
take off her hat and give up her umbrel a, 
and the ladies of the committee were 
quite as stringent. Those of the audience 
who had eluded the vigilance of the door- 
keepers were requested from the chair to 
remove their head gear. Mdlle. Dupont 
holds under the French Government the 
office of Directrice de l’Ecole Profes- 
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sionelle des Ternes, Paris. 
objects which Mlle. Dupont sets before 
herself are: To free the child from pre- 


sumption, jealousy and egotism; to pre- | 


serve his or her originality while living 
in social harmony; and to cultivate moral 
as wellas physical hygiene. The Teachers’ 
Guild of Great Britain and Lreland was 
well represented at the same sitting by 
Miss C. J. Dodd, of Manchester. 

Day by day the crowd which thronged 
the Festsaal thickened, till one of the 
leading Berlin dailies estimated the at- 
tendance at 3,000. The order and organ- 
ization were excellent. A few municipal 
officials were about the outer courts, but 


lady janitors kept guard at the entrance | 


door of the hall itself, and when the presi- 
dent’s bell rang, and the words rang out, 
‘*Please shut the door,’ one might as well 
have tried to propitiate the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the House of Commons. No dis- 
cussion was allowed except in the sec- 
tional meetings, and no resolutions were 
permitted; religion and politics were also 
regarded as beyond the scope of the Con- 
gress. When the labor question came up, 
the Social Democratic element made a 
slight stirring of the waters, and it was 
evident that the promoters of the Congress 
did not advocate those views. They had, 
however, not only invited Frau Schles- 
inger-Eckstein to speak on the condition 


of working women in Vienna, and on the | 


woman movement in Austria, of which 
she is the representative of the Social 
Democratic section, but Frau Lily Braun, 
the Berlin Socialist, had possession of the 
platform on more than one occasion, and 
ended one of her characteristic speeches 
by inviting members of Congress to a large 
gathering of her Society that evening. 

We had a variety of presidents, it being 
Frau Morgenstern’s desire that the honor 
should be shared among the ladies of the 
committee. Most of the sittings were 
long, but never once did the proceedings 
open or close with any but crowded 
benches. From those farthest from the 
centre of the hall the ery of ‘‘Louder!” 
was often heard, but whether they heard 
or not they never failed to attend. One 
Scotch lady—a sexaygenarian—not being a 
delegate, was not admitted within the 
centre circle, and was unable to follow 
the majority of the speakers, but she 
went all the same, for the sake of sharing 
in the general enthusiasm for the uplift- 
ing of her sex. 


, | , . , 
he three | to require the practice of virtue and self- 


restraint from men, speaking touchingly 
of the misery of a pure young girl marry- 
ing a man of impure past and suffering 
for his sin. Frau Stadt-Schulrath Cauer 
regarded the miserable pay of the work- 
ing woman as the root of the evil. Frau 
Zetkin, speaking as a Social Democrat, 
laid the blame on society as it at present 
exists, and inveighed against the estab- 
lished order with no little vigor; the 
“Louise Michel of Germany’? would not 
be an inappropriate designation for Frau 
Zetkin. Frau Lily Braun, the other Social 
Democratic delegate, is of a very different 
type. She may be seen in the company of 
cobblers, but she looks every inch the lady, 
and is the daughter of a distinguished 
general. Unfortunately, she opposes the 
woman movement in Berlin as a move- 
ment of the classes, and, therefore, hostile 
to the masses. The Congress has shown 
very clearly that one of its great aims is 
to bridge over the cleft between the upper 
and lower social strata, to reform, not 
revolutionize. This naturally does not 
suit the views of those who ure bending 
all their energies towards disintegration 
and upheaval. 

In the afternoon session of the same 
day a great number of speakers—German, 
French, Hungarian, Russian, Polish, Bul- 
garian, Bosnian, English, and American — 
reported on the higher education of girls 
and women in their respective countries, 

The members of the press, like the 
audience, increased as the week wore on, 
and by Wednesday both tables were fully 
occupied before the proceedings opened, 


|} and the ladies outnumbered the gentle- 





The papers were for the most part read | 
in German, a few were in French, one lady | 
spoke in Italian, and, with one exception, | 


all the English and American delegates 
addressed the Congress in their own lan- 
guage. However well one may read or 
speak German, so many Germans readily 
understand English that it gives them 
more pleasure to listen to clear, slow 
speaking in that language than in a for- 
eignized version of theirown. The way 
they tuok up the points of the speeches 
proved their ready appreciation. 

On the third morning of the Congress, 
instead of a sitting, there were pleasant 
excursions to the environs of Berlin to 
visit a domestic servants’ school at Marien- 
felde, anda school for lady gardeners at 
Friedenau. The school for servants is a 
new building, charmingly neat and pretty 
in all its arrangements, looking like a 
home rather than an institution. Frau 
Dr. Tibertius, who is practising success- 
fully as a dentist in Berlin, and her sister- 
in-law, Friiulein Dr. Tibertius, a practising 
physician much beloved by her patients, 
are both active philanthropists, and have 
taken a leading share with Frau Morgen- 
stern and others in starting the school for 
the benefit of poor girls, There is accom- 
modation for twenty-four girls, who, 
under a house-mother and a teacher, do 
the whole work, including planting and 
hoeing potatoes, wood sawing and chop- 
ping, and small carpentering repairs. The 
cooking is very simple, but the elemen- 
tary processes are mastered, and the right 
way of doing the smallest thing is learned. 
The pupils pay nothing. but are recom- 
mended by the ladies of the committee, 
and enter at about twelve years of age, 
that is, as soon as they leave the elemen- 
tary school and are contirmed, the latter 
rite being for both sexes an essential pre- 
liminary in Germany to beginning the 
work of life. The ladies of the committee 
inspect frequently, and no State inspector 
ever finds his way into the pretty little 
red house in a garden bearing on its front- 
age the legend ‘Bete und Arbeite’’ (pray 
and work.) 

Frau Doctor Castner, a German lady 
who studied dentistry in America, and set 
up a practice. but found an outdoor life 
essential to her well-being, is the founder 
and director of the Gardening School at 
Friedenau. It has been established some 
two years, and one of its students has re- 
ceived an appointment as gardener at a 
salary of 450 marks a year, with board 
and lodging. ‘There are sixteen ladies 
studying here, eight of whomr: live in the 
house. Landscape-garden plan-drawing 
forms part of the curriculum, and, as at 
the Women’s Branch of Swanley College 
in Kent, theory and practice are combined. 

Other members of Congress were mean- 
while filling the Rathhaus for a sectional 
sitting and discussion on Dress Reform, 
and again there was nota seat to spare. 
Frau Jeannette Schwerin presided, and a 
medical man, in an essay with a curiously 
cumbersome title, discoursed on the in- 
iquities of the corset. He was followed 
by Frau Sera Proelss, who thought the re- 
quirements of health, convenience and 
beauty would be best met by a return to 
the Queen Louise style. This is a modi- 
fication of the classical, the low-cut neck 
and trailing skirt being abolished. The 
cycling costume Frau Proelss regarded as 
‘chic,’ but to be condemned, depending 
as it did on the corset system. There was 
a good deal of animated discussion. 

In the same section the Social Question 
was discussed au fond. Frau Hanna 
Bieber- Bbhm vigorously combated the 
assertion that prostitution was a necessary 
evil, and called upon her countrywomen 





men. The subject was the trade and 
labor question, and the sitting proved one 
of the most crowded of the Congress. 
For the first time, probably, many of the 
well-to-do ladies present were brought 
face to face—as far as the spoken word of 
women, whose lips were eloquent because 
their hearts were aglow, could bring them 
—with the realities of their poorer sisters’ 
lives. A commission, not a royal one, had 
held thirty-five sittings in Vienna, and re- 
ceived the evidence of 300 working women 
in thirty-seven different industries. So 
long, sometimes, are the hours of work 
that there is scarcely any sleeping time. 
The food is often nothing but very weak 
coffee with a modicum of milk and bread, 
and horse-flesh now and then by way of 
meat. In many factories the women are 
forbidden to eat a bit of bread or speak a 
word during working hours, and they are 
paid much lower wages than the men. 
The Viennese delegate marshalled her 
facts and figures with force and clearness, 
and spoke with great spirit, carrying her 
audience with her in a remarkable man- 
ner. 

Miss Florence Routledge, delegate from 
the Women’s Trades Unions, London, 
read a paper in correct and fluent German, 
in which she traced the growth of the 
Trades Union movement among English 
working women from the formation of the 
Women’s Provident League by Mrs. 
Emma Paterson in 1874 down to the pres- 
ent time, when the number of women in 
unions is 100,000. 

Frau Lily Braun, who spoke next, was 
alternately hissed and cheered, but en- 
thusiastically applauded at the close of 
her speech, when she made an ardent ap- 
peal on behalf of the one million women 
employed in German factories. 

Friulein Hermann spoke of the miser- 
able pay of the German women working 
in trades, and was cheered when she as- 
serted that justice would not be done till 
women obtained the civic vote (Biirger- 
recht), and made a united stand for legal 
equality with men. 

Madame Vincent, who spoke in French, 
was delegated not only from the women’s 
but from the men’s unions in Paris. She 
spoke with vigor and was much ap- 
plauded. One of her facts, not generally 
known, is significant. Before the institu- 
tion of the Code Napoléon, disputes be- 
tween employers and employed—which 
are the crux of the labor question in 
France—were settled by a corporation of 
men and women. ‘The Emperor relegated 
them to a council of men alone, and since 
then women have had no voice in the 
adjustment of difficulties between work- 
ing women and their employers. During 
the last few years women traders have 
obtained the right to vote for the district 


Jjuge de commerce. 


The popular dotoressa from Rome, 
Maria Montessori, spoke of the working 
woman in Italy. That country has, in pro- 


portion to population, more working 
women than any other civilized nation 


except Japan. They are engaged in al- 
most every industry except mining, and 
they work from nine to eighteen hours a 
day. For the same work men do they re- 
ceive only about half the pay. Equal 
wages for equal work had therefore be- 
come the legend on their banner. 

Temperance, the care of the sick, and 
holidays for poor children were discussed 
on Thursday. A Berlin doctor, Herr Geh.- 
Rath Baer. took up the alcohol question, 
but his carefully worked out ‘statistics 
failed to make the impression they ought 
to have done, owing to his inability to 
make himself heard. He closed his speech 
by quoting Sir B. W. Richardson's familiar 
phrase, ‘‘Educate, educate, educate.” 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant followed, and there 
was no doubt about her making herself 
intelligible to the ears and hearts of the 
sympathetic Deutscherinnen, who ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. Mrs. Chant 
told them about the monster petition with 
seven million signatures—the largest ever 
seen—that was to be presented to all the 
governments of the civilized world by the 
W. C. T. U., and there were hearty cheers 
when she added, ‘‘May your Kaiser soon 
receive a similiar petition from you!” 
Mrs. Chant then spoke in praise 0; amuse- 
ments, and narrated her experiences be- 
fore the London County Council about 
the Empire Theatre She was followed 
throughout with keen interest and lively 
appreciation. 





|} longs would know 





German Nursing Sisters are dving a 
good deal in the African Colonies of the 
Fatherland, and a paper was read giving 
full details of the work. A kind of Chil- 
dren’s Country Holiday Fund has been 
established in Berlin, and one of the 
papers described its successful operations, 
The methods for the care of the sick were 
set forth by the head sister of the Victo- 
riahaus, at whose invitation a party of 
delegates visited the establishment. 

The Empress Frederick is not only the 
patroness, but the real founder of this 
handsome nursing home, named after her, 
Fourteen years ago the city of Berlin pre- 
sented the then Crown Prince and Princess 
of Prussia with 120,000 marks, for the 
establishment of a nursing training home, 
in commemoration of their silver wedding. 
A beginning was made with six nurses. 
and now there are some 300. The present 
house, which may be regarded as a model 
of its kind, was opened four years ago, 
It stands in a pleasant suburb, on the 
nearest approach to a hill Berlin affords, 
It is only a pleasant walk through the 
garden to the large municipal hospital 
where the sisters — probationers and 
nurses, who are all ladies by birth and 
education—are trained, and of which they 
form the nursing staff. They pay no 
premium, but in return for one year’s 
training give two years’ work, and after 
the first three months receive a salary of 
500 marks a year. At the end of the three 
years they are at liberty to leave if they 
wish. At the close of last year 125 were 
employed in the eight municipal hospitals, 
and many others in private homes and 
houses. 

Women’s work in the relief of the poor, 
and woman suffrage were the topics of 
Friday’s discussion. Reseue work had 
been discussed at the Sectional sitting in 
the morning. by Miss Campbell, of Glas- 
gow, and others, and a paper read on ‘‘Co- 
operative Family Life,’’ by Miss Margaret 
Clapperton, of Edinburgh. For relieving 
the wants and brightening the lives of the 
poor, a number of Berlin ladies formed 
themselves, three years ago, into groups, 
the work of which was described by Frau 
Auguste Friedemann. 

‘Women’s Work as Guardians of the 
Poor’’ was the subject of a paper written 
on behalf of the Society for Promoting the 
Return of Womenas Poor Law Guardians, 
from which Miss Georgiana Hill was the 
delegate. Mr. George Hill, member of 
the late Metropolitan Board of Works, 
read the paper for his daughter. 

Frau Schwerin, the wife of one of the 
Berlin Sanitary Commissioners, regretted 
that the capital had not followed the 
practice of some other cities, and ap- 
pointed women to assist in the public ad- 
ministration of poor relief. 

Delegates from several countries spoke 
on Friday afternoon on woman suffrage. 
Only one of the societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland was represented by a delegate 
the Women’s Franchise League, the hon: 
orable secretary of which, Mrs. Jacob 
Bright, wrote a paper entitled “‘What the 
Women’s Franchise League of Great 
Britain and Ireland is Trying to Accom- 
plish This was read by the League’s 
delegate, Miss Emily Hill. It was listened 
to with marked attention, and specimens 
of the League’s literature were gladly re- 
ceived by the Congress Committee for 
distribution. 

A paper on the ‘‘Present Position of the 
Woman’s Franchise Movement in Eng- 
land,” written by Miss Helen Blackburn, 
was read by Dr. Elisa Ichenhiuser. The 
spokeswoman of the movement in France 
was Madame Vincent, who showed that 
women were now but sluwly recovering 
some of the rights of which Napoleon had 
deprived them, Mrs. Brinton was the 
bearer of greetings from the Women’s Suf- 
frage Society of Washington. 

Denmark and Norway were represented 
by a Berlin delegate, Friiulein Raschke. 
In one respect Norway has been ahead 
even of Great Britain—the husband has 
never possessed the right personally to 
chastise his wife, and both parents have 
authority over the child up to eighteen 
years of age. But wives and unmarried 
women are excluded from the guardian- 
ship of children; widows alone can claim 
that right. In Denmark the position of 
the wife and mother is less free legally 
than in Norway, sitet 

Mile. Popelin, a doctor of laws from 
Brussels, and president of the Belgian 
Women’s Suffrage League, deplored the 
small protection given to women by the 
Belgian law, In Holland, said Frau Haigh- 
ton, of Amsterdam, the Government would 
have given women the suffrage but for 
the obstacles thrown in their way unex- 
pectedly by the Second Chamber. Mrs. 
Belva Lockwood said that in three States 
—Utah, Colorado and Wyoming—women 
were on a perfect electoral equality with 
men. ‘The sitting closed with an eloquent 
address from the young jurist, Friiulein 
Anita Augspiirg, of Munich, on the “Rights 
of Women,” which in Germany exist 
mainly in theory. 

Saturday was the closing day, and the 
crowd in the Rathhaus was denser than 
ever. A place of honor was assigned to 
one distinguished visitor who had not 
been able to attend any previous sittings, 
‘Her Excellency the American Ambassa- 
doress,”’ as Frau Gubitz styled the affable 
Mrs. Ulm, when presenting us to her. 
The ‘‘Ambassadoress” is in warm sym- 
pathy with the movement, but the ofticial 
circle to which by her position she be- 

naught of it. The 
speakers were alike 
“Women’s Share in Art. 
Science, Literature, and in the Peace 
Question,’ was to be discussed by some 
well-known writers, while “Woman on 
the Stage” was to be the subject of an 
address from one of the leading actresses 
in Berlin, Friiulein Anna Haverland. She 
was too ill to appear, but did her best 
by sending her paper to be read. 

Friiulein Ella Mensch, of Darmstadt, a 
doctor of philosophy anda writer in the 
well-known periodical, Ueber Land und 


themes and the 
attractive. 
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Meer, discoursed on “What Has Woman 
to Expect From Modern Literature?’’ She 
claimed that in this domain it was no 
question of rights, but of capacity, and 
that it rested largely with women them- 
selves to determine what their position 
should be. After Goethe, she said the 
best types of womanhood had been cre- 
ated by Grillparzer and by Wagner. 

“The German Woman in Poetry and 
Art’? was discussed by the author of a 
drama which was “‘verboten” by the 
authorities, Friulein Natalie von Milde. 
She came from classic Weimar, and spoke 
on “The Love and Life of Woman in Mod- 
ern Literature,” with power, eloquence 
and insight. She traced the change in 
ideal from a being who was soft, clinging, 
submissive and inane to the woman whose 
spirit had awakened, and who could take 
her share in the intellectual life and work 
of the world. When woman and man had 
truly become companions, then only would 
the highest and truest conception of love 
be attained. Friulein von Milde made an 
effective quotation from Olive Schreiner’s 
“Dreams,” and heartily endorsed that 
writer’s appeal to women to help them 
selves. Among her compatriot author- 
esses the speaker singled out the Austrian 
lady whose works are now well known 
among English readers, Marie von Ebner- 
Eschenbach, to whom men thought they 
had paid the highest tribute possible 
when they said, “She writes like a man.” 
“But no,” said the speaker; ‘‘she writes 
as no man can; she writes with a mother- 
heart full of sympathy for the weak and 
suffering,’ The poems of the late Louise 
Otto Peters (one of the earliest workers 
for the woman’s cause in Germany, and 
joint founder of a small woman’s news- 
paper, still in existence—Neue Bahnen) 
formed an epoch inthe movement. — Friiu- 
lein von Milde concluded her speech with 
a poetical depiction of the new light 
breaking over the world through woman 
finding her true self, and sat down amid 
enthusiastic shouts of ‘‘Brava !”’ 

On the peace question nothing new or 
striking was said except by Frau Morgen- 
stern and Frau Schénfliess. The latter, 
speaking as delegate for the Comitato 
delle Signore per la Pace e l’Arbitrato, 
Palermo, reported that 150,000 signatures 
had been obtained to the Italian Women’s 
Peace Petition, and so active had the 
Palermo Committee been that there was 
not a woman in Italy who had not been 
made acquainted with its efforts. 

Frau Morgenstern, representing the Ger- 
man Peace Society and the Paris Société 
Internationale des Femmes pour le Dés- 
armement Général, appealed to her sisters 
in all countries to unite as peace-bringers. 
What women’s efforts always lacked was 
solidarité. 

Frau Cauer pronounced the valedictum, 
and thanked each and all for the part 
they had taken in bringing about so unex- 
pected, undreamed of, and splendid a suc- 
cess as the Congress had been. At the 
mention of Frau Morgenstern’s name the 
whole assembly rose, handkerchiefs were 
enthusiastically waved, and a hearty Ger- 
man ‘‘Hoch” rang through the hall. 

In the evening about 800 delegates and 
members of the Congress dined together 
at the Exhibition in festive style. There 
were four long tables, with a cross table 
at tre top, all brilliantly lighted with can- 
delabra, and adorned with tall silver 
épergnes filled with immense bunches of 
crimson chrysanthemums and _ dahlias. 
Frau Morgenstern presided, having on her 
right Pastor Steygel, of Berlin, who acted 
as her toast-master; on her immediate 
left the special correspondent of the Lon- 
don Woman’s Signal, and next the dele- 
gate from the Women’s National Press 
Association, Washington. As soon as din- 
ner began, a band in the gallery played 
some Wagner selections, but the musicians 
were soon stopped, as the intervals be- 
tween the courses were occupied with 
short speeches. For instance, the soup 
had scarcely been served when Frau Dr. 
Olga Arndt-Morgenstern was called upon 
to recite a poem she had composed in 
honor of the occasion, and a printed copy 
of which was given to every one present 
asa souvenir. Then came the health of 
the reigning Empress, the Empress Fred- 
erick and the Grand Ducliess of Baden. 
A toast to the foreign guests was re- 
sponde ' to by Friiulein Delgreen (Sweden). 
Mile. Lr. Schabanow (Russia), Mlle. Dr- 
jur. Popelin (Belgium), Madame Mos- 
synska (Poland), Friiulein Knopf (K6ln), 
and Miss Emily Hill and Miss M. J. Park 
(England and Scotland). Frau Professor 
Schéntliess proposed, amid hearty cheers, 
that a telegram of greeting should be sent 
to the venerable Countess Butler-Haim- 
hausen, as the earliest and oldest living 
friend of the woman’s cause, and Herr 
General-Consul Schlesinger made a \ong 
oration in that lady’s honor. ‘The evening 
closed with well-sung solos by Frau Fiir- 
ninger and Friiulein Haas. 

Thus ended the most remarkable week 
the woman movement in Germany has 
ever known. Only the ladies responsible 
for the conduct of the Congress were in a 
position to realize the full extent of the 
brilliant and unexpected success they had 
won, for they only knew the real measure 
of the difficulties overcome. Of royal, 
aristocratic, or official patronage they had 
none; with the proletariat they were not 
exactly in touch; many of the Evangelical 
party held aloof, as did some of the lead- 
ing workers in the cause, whose names 
even a foreigner would expect to see 
among the foremost. Into the causes for 
these various abstentions it would be 
tedious and unwise to enter, but unless 
the fact were mentioned, the magnitude 
of the triumph could not be appreéiated. 

If to the Germans themselves it came as 
a great surprise, to the English and Amer- 
ican visitors it was a veritable revelation. 
Accustomed to regard Germany as last 
among the nations in the position which 
its women occupy, it was marvellous to 
them to listen day by day to the words of 
wisdom, wit and deep feeling uttered with 
the ease and grace of practised speakers 





by the German Haus/rau, from the tribune 
of the Chief Magistrate of the Empire.— 
(Condensed from Emily Hill’s report in 
London Woman’s Siqnal.) 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FRUZZLE’S LESSON. 
BY E, JANNETTE TUTTLE. 

Close by the edge of the woods, wherea 
merry little brook ran singing by, stood a 
noble old maple tree. Inside the tree, 
which was quite hollow, lived Mr. and 
Mrs. Squirrel and their three little ones— 
Frisky, Fruzzle and Fluffy. Mrs. Squirrel 
often called her boys ‘‘Mother’s Sun- 
beams,” because they seemed so bright 
and happy while flitting about in their 
play. One evening in the early winter 
Mr. Squirrel gathered his little ones about 
him and said: 

“Children, very early this morning, 
long before your little eyes were open, 
Jack Frost called to tell me that in a very 
few days there would be a deep blanket of 
snow all over the ground. So we must 
finish gathering nuts needed for our win- 
ter’s store at once. Now, dears, good 
night. Run to bed so that we may start 
bright and early in the morning.” 

So the little squirrel boys bade their 
papa and mamma ‘Good night,’ jumped 
into their snug little beds made of leaves 
and moss, and soon were fast asleep. The 
next morning the squirrel family were 
awakened by the sunbeam fairies. After 
eating breakfast hastily they all started 
off to gather nuts. They soon found a 
place where walnuts and chestnuts lay 
scattered about on the ground, for Jack 
Frost had already unlocked the doors of 
the nut houses. All were busy at work, 
when Mr. Squirrel suddenly exclaimed, 
“Why, where is Fruzzle? Surely he 
started with us!” 

It was quite true, Fruzzle was not pres- 
ent and could not be found. 

“I guess,’’ said Fluffy, ‘‘Fruzzle found a 
place where there were more nuts, and 
thought by working hard he could sur- 
prise us by gathering his nuts and return- 
ing home before we did.” 

After a long day’s work the four squir- 
rels returned home, tired and hungry. 
While they were eating their supper Fruz- 
zle appeared. 

“How many nuts have you gathered?” 
they all asked. 

‘*None,”’ said Fruzzle. ‘It was such a 
beautiful morning I thought I would 
much rather play than gather nuts.” 

‘*Fruzzle!’’ exclaimed papa, “be sure 
you lose no time to-morrow. Remember 
Jack Frost said we had only a short time 
in which to gather nuts.”’ 

The squirrels started for the “nutting 
ground” early the next morning, but upon 
reaching there ’twas found that Fruzzle 
had again disappeared. At the close of 
that day the four squirrels had filled their 
storehouses with nuts for the winter’s use. 
It was late, very late, that night when 
Fruzzle came home and found papa and 
mamma looking sad. 

‘‘Papa, dear,”’ said Fruzzle, ‘‘I promise 
you that I will gather my nuts to-morrow. 
I intended to do so to-day, but while on 
my way I remembered I had promised 
Redtop that I would race with him.” 

Papa looked long at Fruzzle, but only 
said, ‘Poor, negligent little Fruzzle! I 
hope to-morrow won’t be too late.” 

That night, while the squirrel family 
were fast asleep, Mother Nature wrapped 
the earth in a blanket of snow. In the 
morning Mr. Squirrel was the first to 
arise, and, seeing the snow, exclaimed: 
“Wake up, little ones. The ground is all 
covered with snow!’ 

It took but a few moments for the little 
boys to jump out of bed and run to the 
door. Poor Fruzzle! His little heart 
beat very fast as he stood by and watched 
the snow crystals fall silently and cluster 
about the door. Suddenly a thought came 
to him. He would go at once to the heart 
of the woods and perhaps find a few nuts. 
Before papa or mamma could stop him, 


Fruzzle jumped from the door of his 
house into a large snowdrift. He soon 


freed himself from this drift and gained 
the fence. After a long, hard journey he 
reached the place, but not a nut could be 
found. The snow had covered them all 
up. The poor little fellow was so tired 
that he lay down to rest and soon was fast 
asleep. Down through the woods came a 
kind woodsman, and, seeing Fruzzle lying 
sound asleep, said to himself, ‘‘Why! here 
is a sick squirrel. If I leave him, he may 
freeze to death. I guess I'll put him in 
my bag, take him home and care for him 
until warmer weather.” 

So the woodsman took Fruzzle up very 
tenderly and put him in his bag. When 
he reached home he said to his wife, 
‘Her? is a little squirrel that I found 
asleep in a snowdrift, so I brought him 
home, thinking we could find a corner for 
him to stay until spring.” 

Up in the attic they found an old cage, 





which they gave Fruzzle for his home. All 


that winter the kind people gave the 
squirrel nuts to eat and water to drink. 
Early next spring, after the warm sun- 
beams had melted the snow and ice into 
water drops, the woodsman opened the 
door of Fruzzle’s cage and said, ‘Little 
squirrel, | am quite sure you can find your 
way home now.” 

Fruzzle felt very happy indeed as he 
said ‘Thank you” to the people, then 
started for his home. He had not forgot- 
ten the path, and soon he saw in the dis- 
tance the tree, his home, he had learned 
to love so well. Outside the squirrels’ 
home, playing among the brush, were 
Frisky and Fluffy. When they saw Fruz- 
zle they jumped up and down in great 
glee, and chattered so loudly that papa 
and mamma ran to the door to see what 
was the matter with the little ones. When 
they saw Fruzzle, they, too, cried with 
joy, for they thought their little boy had 
frozen in the first winter’s snow. 

That evening all the little squirrels from 
far and near came tosee Fruzzle, and hear 
of his hard lesson of obedience, also of 
the kind people that had cared for him 
during the cold winter months. The next 
fall, when it was time to gather nuts, do 
you think Fruzzle delayed? No. In fact, 
he was the first squirrel to start, for he 
never needed to be bidden twice. As he 
afterwards told his cousin, Redtop, ‘Papa 
and mamma are wise. Whatever they 
ask, I obey at once, for | find there is no 
time like the present.’’— Mothers’ Journal. 


HUMOROUS. 


Committees are admirable things, but it 
has been said “if the ark had been built 
by a committee it would not have been 
finished yet.”’ 





Visitor—That painting is by an old 
master, I see. Mrs. McShoddie (apolo- 
getically)—Y-e-s, but the frame is new.— 
New York Weekly. 


American Little Girl to her Mamma— 
What is a dead letter, please? Mamma— 
One that has been given to your father to 
post.—London News. 


Wright—Those are pretty tough-looking 
patent leather shoes you have on. Gar- 
ner—They were all right originally, but 
the patent has expired.— Truth. 

A preacher asked a college president 
what he thought of his sermon. ‘I heard 
in it what I hope never to hear again.” 
‘‘What was that?’’ ‘The clock strike 
twice.”’ 

First Boy—How do you like your new 
place? Second Boy—Don't like it. If I 
don’t do things right, they'll get another 
boy; and, if I do do things right, they’ll 
keep me doin’ ’em.”’ : 


“Isn’t there something the matter with 
the feet in this poem?” asked the editor. 
“Sir,” replied the haughty man, who 
stood by his desk, “I am a poet, not a 
chiropodist.— Washington Siar. 


Cook (on the day after her arrival)— 
Please, mum, I'ma bit fiery at times; and 
when I’m tiery, I’m apt to be a bit rough- 
spoken; but you needn’t let that put you 
about. With a little present you can 


-allus bring me round again. 


The Lady of the House—Why don’t you 
go to work? Don’t you know that a roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss? Tramp (from 
Boston)— Madame, not to evade your ques- 
tion at all, but merely to obtain informa- 
tion, may I ask of what practical utility 
moss is to a man in my condition?—Call. 


A little girl of tender years, who had 
been attending one of the public kinder- 
gartens, fell from a ladder. Her mother 
caught her up from the ground in terror, 
exclaiming, “Oh, darling, how did you 
fall?’ ‘*Vertically,’’ replied the child, 
without a second’s hesitation.—Christian 
Register. 


‘“‘Wise men hesitate; only fools are cer- 
tain,’ remarked a man to his wife a few 
evenings ago, when she was arguing a 
point with him. “I don’t know about 
that,” she said, testily. ‘‘Well, I’m cer- 
tain of it,’’ he replied so emphatically that 
she laughed in his face; and he has been 
wondering ever since what she thought so 
funny about it.—Detroit Free Press. 





You need Hood’s Sarsaparilla to enrich 
and purify your blood, create an appetite 
and give sweet, refreshing sleep. 


A 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 








Wagon calls daily in the city 
pooper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Auice Stone BLAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JournaL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 0 cents. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Philade/- 
phia Press. 

The ms are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—BSoston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lidsignan. 

I have read some ot the poems saoptalty, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful—Dr. M. S. Gabriel, editor of 
“Haik.” 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 


world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England | 


or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journad. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 
_ Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 


n in the original, they are certainly gems in the | 


English dress in which she has clothed them.—Sos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Buston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
— of a long-suffering people —Buffalo Commer- 
cial. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itisa cal service to kt Americans and 
Englishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A‘. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Soston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘he lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chzcago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Lilian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as bya search-light the deepest 

ualities of the Armenian character. ihey show 
orth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help to a 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.- Frances E£. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, cs increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘*Beautiful!’’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a poate fragrance. The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wonder preseund zems of poetic liter- 
ature... . Ihe work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race, 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their centy. 7. we 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword, 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—CAristian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 

uestion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday ‘The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most pprsiebent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears. sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hitner- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of anv country ; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin 
of a literary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membershipsome of our brightest 
men and women. Armonia postry was a new 
realm to almost all, and sti an interest in the 
ipeegnans people in a new manner, along new 
ines.” 
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Country Clouds and Sunshine. 
By CLirToONn JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What they Say in New Ens. 
Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gold and color, ned, $2.50. 


sili ‘ Protestantism. 

A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth 

Christian Unity. By Epwarp E. Usune, A. Me 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of the Hutchinson Family. 
By lous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of Jesse). 
édited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated: 2 vol- 
umes; Crown $vo. Price $5.00. 


_ A Manual for China Painters. 

Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESI, 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
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fe and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.’’ Cloth, $1.00. 


Thoughts for the People. 

Illustrating Man’s Keal Relation Physically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Kegard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D. 
he result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially paogtes to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private School-. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic.U nion and publist ed uncer the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. z 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
“History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. . 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Beirg a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting. By J. WARENGTON 
KEENE, {"Grapho.”) Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price f2. 


What They Say in New England. 

A_ book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
aan New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 
1.25. 

Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
“Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘*Kedeemer and Re- 
deemed,”’ **Eden ‘1 ableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


Blind Leaders of the Blind. 
The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
OCKE, D., author of “Hypnotism,” etc. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 


All-over-the-\Vorld Library. Third Series. 
Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 
ing in the Tropics. 


By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated: Frice 
1.25. 





IWar of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON, Cloth: Illus- 
trated. $1.50. . 
The Hazlewood Stories. 


The Rosebud Club. 

By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; 
75 cents. 
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The Merry Five. 

By PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
Master Kirke.’’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HouSE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
4 to be awarded _ Address 2018 Colembie 4 
e ; or jolumbia Ave., 
@ House and Home, pyirapesenia, Pa.’ @ 
Sd 
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SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado Mo, 
MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% sth Ave., N.Y. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10.cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 








Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mars. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the st-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


Thetwelfth annual Convention of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association, which was to 
have been held at Springfield next month, 
has been postponed on account of the politi- 
cal excitement in Obio. The Convention 
will be held later, and the dates will be an- 
nounced n the JouRNAL. 


-_-- 


NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 


The New York State W.S. A. will hold its 
28th annual Convention on Nov. 18th and 
19th (for the Executive Board 17th and 20th), 
18%, at the Y. M.C. A. Music Hall, corner 
S. St. Paul and Court Streets, in Rochester, 
accepting the invitation of the Political 
Equality Club of that city. Headquarters 
will be at the Whitcomb House, East Main 
Street (rates $2 per day). 

This Convention will be one of the most 
interesting ever held in the State. Since the 
meeting of last year another star, that of 
Utah, has been added to the Suffrage Flag 
of Freedom, and on assembling this year it 
is confidently expected that there will be 
cause for rejoicing in the acquisition of two 
more, California and Idaho. The air is 
full of the sounds of coming victory. The 
Convention will have the pleasure of greet- 
ing Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt and Miss 
Harriet May Mills upon their arrival from 
the exciting scenes of the campaign in Cali- 
fornia, and of hearing their reports of the 
same. Pains have been taken to make the 
programme one of unusual interest. Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell, Rev. Annis Ford Eastman, Mrs. 
Helen B. Montgomery. Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman, Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Mrs. 
Maude S. Humphrey, Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, 
Mrs. Carrie Hawley Bucklin, Miss Elizabeth 
Burrill Curtis, Miss Harriette \. Keyser, 
Miss Margaret Livingstone Chanler, Miss 
Julie R. Jenny and others are expected to 
take part in it. 

The appeals made to women by all the 
political parties for help in the presidential 
campaign prove that at length the need and 
value of their services have become apparent ; 
and the awakening interest of women in the 
great questions of political life shows that 
when their hour is come they will be ready, 
as citizens of a true Republic, to fill their 
places in it intelligently and well. 

Although the Convention will be made up 
of delegates from regularly organized clubs, 
the State Association wishes it understood 
that all men and women who believe in the 
principle of political equality are invited to 
attend its meetings. The holders of State 
membership tickets are entitled to every 
privilege except that of voting. 

Free entertainment will be provided for 
speakers and delegates, and reasonable 
boarding-places will be found for other visi- 
tors. Names and information as to what is 
desired should be sent as early as possible 
to Mrs. Charles Mann, Whiteomb House» 
Rochester, N. Y. 

On the evening of November 17th, from 
eight to ten, the president and members of 
the Rochester Local Club will hold an in- 
formal reception at the Whitcomb House, to 
which all friends are invited. 

Railroad rates of one fare and a third for 
the round trip have been secured for all 
those paying at least 75 cents for the going 
ticket. Since 100 such visitors are required 
to secure the reduction, it is requested that 
no one will neglect to secure a certificate 
when buying the going ticket. If certificates 
are not to be obtained at the starting point, 
the ticket may be bought to the nearest 
large station, where they will be found. 
The going ticket may be bought within 
three days of the opening of the Convention, 
and the return ticket within three days after 
its close, exélusive of Sunday. All certifi- 
cates must be given to the Railroad Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Grace Gould Sabin, for endorse- 
ment. Jean Brooks GREENLEAP, Pres. 
IsABEL How tanp, Cor. Sec., Sherwood, N. Y. 


-_—-— 


WOMEN AS POLITICAL STUDENTS. 


We give this week a synopsis of the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Garrison and Mrs. French 
made at the Fortnightly last Tuesday. 
They are both able and worthy of atten- 
tive perusal. 

When this presidential election is over, 
it is to be hoped and expected that women 
will study politics more than they have 
ever done before. Ignorant as men often 
are, they have more generally -heard 
speeches and read comments upon public 
questions, and are better able to give a 
reason for the faith thatisin them. The 
reason given is often false or misapplied, 
but it serves as a basis for thought and 
argument. Women are more led by senti 
ment than men, and possibly their conclu- 
sions are influenced more by their hearts 
than their heads. Nevertheless, their 


greater earnestness and unselfishness are 
quite as likely to range them on the right 
side, especially where the issue has a 
moral significance. 

Every woman suffrage club should be a 





class for political study. The Fort- | Revolution, when counts and dukes in 


nightlies, initiated by Mrs. Livermore, 
have been exceedingly valuable. A meet- 
ing of the City Point League, in South 
Boston, last Tuesday evening, was a strik- 
ing case in point. About fifty men of 
experience, and a_ hundred 
women of more than average intelligence 
and culture, met in Mrs, Evans’ hand- 
some parlors to hear a discussion of the 
gold standard and free silver. 

Mr. MacKenzie spoke half an hour for 
free silver coinage. I spoke half an hour 
for gold standard, Each speaker had ten 
minutes for rejoinder, and then the meet- 
ing was thrown open for discussion. 
After Mr. Nichols had made a brief and 
telling comment, all adjourned to the sup- 
per-table. Mr. MacKenzie and myself led 
the way, arm in arm, and though neither 
one of us had convinced the other, we 
recognized each other’s sincerity and hon- 
esty of purpose. Both speakers desired 
the greatest good of the greatest number, 
and differed only in regard to the method 
of attaining it. The company heard both 
sides, and did more thinking on the sub- 
ject than most men have done. As a re- 
sult, every one of the hundred women 
wished she could vote upon the question, 
and every man present saw the injustice 
of denying women the rig. t to help decide 
it at the polls. iH. B. B. 


business 
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THE ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 

A young minister, it is said, preached 
his first sermon from the text, ‘‘Be not 
righteous overmuch.’’ An old deacon 
told him afterward that, judging from his 
experience, there was no text in the Bible 
which so little needed to be impressed 
upon a congregation of average people. 
I am reminded of this by a letter just re- 
ceived from a good friend in Centralia, 
Kan. She says: 

Will you not write an explanatory article 
for the JouURNAL? You ask positions for 
Armenian men as cooks, etc., and I can- 
not understand it. Under present condi- 
tions, when it is so difficult for women to 
find work enough for food and clothing, 
why should we import foreign men to do 
our housework? What will remain for the 
women of our own nation? 

If our friend in Centralia knows any 
considerable number of ‘‘women of our 
own nation’’—or of any other—who are 
willing to do housework in the country, 
there are many thousand housekeepers in 
this part of the world who would be glad 
to hear from her. If she will send on any 
number of respectable Kansas girls, will- 
ing to undertake such work, [ will engage 
to find places for them all, where they 
will get not only ‘‘food and clothing,’ but 
wages as well. Perhaps no better com- 
mentary can be made upon this letter 
from Kansas than to print with it another 
letter just received from North Marsh- 
field, Mass. : 

I saw your notice in the Christian Reg- 
ister. I have been trying for a long time 
to get help. It is of little use to try in the 
city, as very few will stay if they come to 
the country. ‘The Irish are mostly Catho- 
lic, and, as we have no church here, they 
will not come, Lam willing to show any 
one. If they are only willing to work and 
anxious to learn, that is all I ask. My 
family consists of myself and husband and 
four children. Please write me at once 
and tell me when you can send some one 

This letter is a sample of many. The 
same cry about the difficulty of getting 
help comes from all over the East, 
and from not a few places in the West. 
Warn the friends of the Armenians not to 
take the bread out of the mouths of strug- 
gling American women eager to do house- 
work! As well preach to average human 
beings from the text, ‘‘Be not righteous 
overmuch,”’ 

The papers are filled with articles about 
the unwillingness of young women to do 
housework in the country, and their folly 
in preferring harder work and poorer pay 
in city shops. There are many reasons for 
this, but the chief is that in the country 
the girls have little chance to visit their 
friends and relatives, and they find it 
lonely and dull. The same cause makes it 
hard to get farm hands. This very isola- 
tion with an American family, which is so 
objectionable to the average hired girl, is 
the best thing that can happen to an 
Armenian, for the time being, because it 
compels him to learn the language. When 
an American wants to learn French in the 
best and quickest way, he goes to Paris 
and boards in a French family, where he 
hears it spoken all the time; and he is 
willing to pay for the privilege. The 
Armenian refugee can pay for it by his 
work, and earn wages besdes. It is to 
the credit of the Armenians that most of 
them are willing to take any honest work 
that offers. Several sons of rich families, 
stripped of everything by the troubles in 
Turkey, have ‘“‘gone out to service”’ cheer- 
fully during the past few days, to learn to 
cook and help about the house. The 
young man who is at present doing our 
stable work is a college graduate, and 
speaks five languages. It is like the emi- 
gration of the nobles during the French 





exile became for a time cooks and dancing- 
. asters, and were glad to get the chance. 

It seems to me that, instead of wrong- 
ing American women, to bring together 
the Armenian needing work and the 
farmer or farmer’s wife needing help, is to 
do a good turn to both parties. 

There has been indignation at the pro- 
test raised in some quarters against ad- 
mitting the Armenian refugees to the 
United States. In view of their persecu- 
tions and sufferings, it seems very mean. 
Looked at from another point of view, it 
is only natural. Here in Boston, the 
other day, an advertisement for a car- 
penter brought applications within one 
hour from fifty men, many of them skilled 
workmen. It is like people struggling 
with each other for a plank in the sea, No 


wonder they dread anything that’ will | 


make the struggle harder. One man, 
writing to the Boston Post—one of many 
—advises us to turn our attention to ‘the 
20,000 American men and women, more 
or less, now unemployed in Boston and 
vicinity.” 

In the city it is hard to get work. In 
the country it is hard to get workers. 
We are making an honest effort to place 
our refugees where they will not displace 
anybody, but will fill an aching void, in 
the only two departments of the labor 
market where demand exceeds supply, 
viz., on the farm and in the kitchen. 
Thus far there have been more applica- 
tions for men to do farm work than house- 
work. Inthe Eastern States most people 
are not used to the idea of men as cooks, 
though in our Western States it is com 
mon. 

Farm work and housework will provide 
for the refugees during the winter. When 
they have learned some English and ac- 
cumulated a little money, they can either 
keep on with farm work and housework 
at higher wages, or go into business, or 
take up land in those parts of our country 
that are holding out inducements to set- 
tlers. 

Here in the crowded East, people pro- 
test against admitting more immigrants, 
and there is a League for the Restriction 
of Immigration. But in the West and 
South, especially in the South, large tracts 
of fertile land lie idle, and earnest efforts 
are made to get more settlers to come. 
An ex-Confederate General from Alabama 
called at our office this week to try to 
secure an Armenian farming colony for 
that State. He brought a letter from the 
Governor of Alabama, testifying to his re- 
spectability, and to the richness of the 
land where he wished the Armenians to 
settle; and he promised free entertain- 
ment and a warm welcome to any one we 
might send on to investigate before decid- 
ing. ‘The largest fruit-growers in Virginia 
have written, wishing to secure a colony 
there. When the Armenians have once 
learned English and accumulated a little 
capital, they will only have to choose be- 
tween a variety of good openings; and no 
one who knows their national character- 
istics need fear that they will become a 
public charge. A. S. B. 


-_<*o 


MORE PLACES WANTED. 


The effort to help the Armenians has 
brought us into communication with some 
of our own unemployed. 

An American widow would like a place 
to do general housework for a_ small 
family, or as working housekeeper for 
elderly people. She is fifty-five years old, 
but well and strong; understands cooking, 
washing and ironing; is clean and neat; 
has good references. Prefers the country. 
Address J. A. B., 57 Sydney Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

An American young man, twenty-seven 
years of age, wrote that he was out of 
employment, and would be glad of any 
honest work. In answer to an inquiry 
what his trade was, and whether he would 
be willing to do housework, he writes: 

I think housework would be the best 
job for me, as factory work is too hard 
forme. I have no trade, and worked in 
different factories simply as a help. On 
account of hard times I have been thrown 
out of work. Afterwards, when I tried 
to peddle to make something for a living, 
[I was put in prison for three weeks for 
not having a license, which I had not been 
able to buy. I can furnish the best refer- 
ences as to honesty and character. 

It is so hard to get domestic help in 
country places that people are willing to 
hire Armenians, although they cannot 
speak English, and have, in most cases, no 
references. There should be no lack of 
places for a young man who speaks Eng- 
lish and has references. Address M. S., 
12 Elm Street, Chelsea, Mass. A. 8. B. 


=-_-- 


ARTIST ENGRAVER. 





An Armenian refugee with a large fam- 
ily, who has lately arrived in this city, is 
an excellent and artistic engraver, engrav- 
ing names and designs upon any metal. 
Address 351 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., care Mr. A. Kalemkar. A. 8. B. 














GOLD STANDARD. 

At the Fortnightly Meeting of the Massa- 
chuseits W. 5. A. at No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 
Llo,d Garrison, Esq., spoke in advocacy 
of the existing gold standard. Mr. Garri- 
son said, in effect: 


Oy led 
at, 


The difticulty of arguing the question of 
the free coinage of silver begins with the 
premises. Its advocates believe that gold 
has appreciated in value, and that silver, 
having kept mure nearly on a parity with 
the cost of other things, is the true stand- 
ard of measure. For instance, in 1873, 
when the Government made gold the sin- 


gle standard, 371.25 grains of pure silver, | 


which made the silver dollar, would buy | I may search a long time before I find a 


as much as 23,22 grains of pure gold, that 
makes the gold dollar. ‘To-day it requires 
double the amount of silver, or 742.50 
grains, to purchase what 24 3-4 grains of 
gold will buy. In other words, whatever 
the cause, it now requires not 16 ounces 
of silver to get an ounce of gold, but 32 
ounces of silver. The opponents of free 
coinage say that silver has depreciated 
one-half. One accuses the other of wish- 
ing to pay debts at the rate of fifty cents 
on the dollar. ‘The other demurs at 
paying two dollars to liquidate a debt of 
one. Thus the quarrel stands, 

If it can be shown that gold has doubled 
in value while other things, silver in- 
cluded, have remained stationary, a good 
case can be made for silver. Let us see 
if gold has risen. Scarcity in proportion 
to demand accounts for arise. Is there a 
scarcity? Onthe contrary, the production 
of gold is ever increasing in a steady ratio. 
In 1873 the world’s product was $96,200,- 
000; in 1896 the mint estimate is $203,000,- 
000. Is there a reason for silver depreciat- 
ing? ‘The gold advocate says ‘“‘Yes.’’ His 
proof is that while the world’s pro 
duction of silver in the 70 years from 


; 1800 to 1370 inclusive was only $311,901,- 


000, in the 24 years from 1871 to 1895 
inclusive it was $2,039,748,000, with un- 
known more in sight. A superabundance 
has naturally cheapened it. No mystery 
there. It is true that wheat, corn and 
many agricultural and manufacturing 
products are chéaper than ever. The sil- 
ver advocates assert that the cheapness is 
because silver has been demonetized or 
discarded as a standard. ‘Their gold op- 
ponents reply that new inventions and 
the bringing under cultivation of vast areas 
of fertile land, with enormously increased 
means of transportation, are ample to ex- 
plain the lower price produced by excess 
of production. 

One commodity, however, that of labor, 
shows no decrease. Judged by that stand- 
ard, both metals have depreciated. In 
1870 the average annual wages would buy 
$502 in gold. In 1890 they would buy 
$485, a gain of nearly fifty per cent. in 
twenty years. (Query: Is a country more 
prosperous when wages are high and com- 
modities are low, or when commodities 
are high and wages low? As men work 
not for money, but for the things money 
buys, is not the condition of the laborer 
best when he can get the most for the least 
labor? 

Money is not wealth. All trade is barter, 
the exchange of one service or commodity 
for another. Money is a tool, and the 
multiplication of tools is not the multi- 
plication of wealth. ‘lo make a dollar 
worth fifty cents instead of one hundred 
is no more adding to production than call- 
ing half-miles miles increases the distance 
between two places. Except as subsidiary 
coin for small exchanges, silver has no 
use as money in the highly civilized coun- 
tries. In the United States it lies useless 
in the treasury vaults, an incubus and 
embarrassment. It is true that silver cer- 
tificates are issued against it and circulate 
as money, butif silver was the only security 
for the certificates they would not pass 
for their face value. They would be worth 
only the market value of the metal that is 
put into a silver dollar. It is the guaranty 
of the Government that they shall be kept 
at parity with gold, which gives them 
equal standing with other Government 
issues. If no silver were held as security 
for them, the fiat of the Government would 
make them as good as gold, provided 
always that the Government did not issue 
more promises to pay than it could keep 
at par. It isattempting to hold up an ex- 
cessive issue of promises now with insuf- 
ficient reserve, and therein lies its danger. 
The silver advocates would increase its 
already dangerous liabilities. This fear 
makes Europe distrust us, and unless a 
change of policy takes place, predicts 
financial disaster in consequence. ‘The 
same apprehension exists among all com- 
mercial and financial circles. Hence 
arrested business and universal distrust. 

Business is not done with money, broad- 
ly speaking, but with representatives of 
value. Coin is employed in less than three 
per cent. of the nation’s exchanges. The 
more civilized a people becomes, the less 
coin it needs, bank checks and drafts 
serving the purpose far better. Merchants 
do millions of dollars’ worth of business 
without the use of a single gold coin 
What is needed is not more coin but sta. 
bility of standard, and gold is chosen by 
the world because it has the least fluc- 
tuation, and is the thing most desired by 
all men. 

Even to gold men there is no objection 
to the free coinage of gold and silver alike, 
provided the Government will stamp each 
coin according to its true weight, thus 
allowing people to make contracts in 
either metal they prefer. But it is de- 
manded that Government shall not only 
certify that fifty cents’ worth of silver is 
worth a dollar, but shall compel men to 
take it at that value. 

If a free silver act is passed, the natural 
laws will at once vindicate themselves in 
the immediate rise in the price of things- 
that we must all buy. If I deal in wool, 
now selling at twenty cents a pound, I 
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FREE SILVER. 


At the Fortnightly Meeting of the Mas- 


| sachusetts W. S. A., at No. 3 Park Street, 
William | 


Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 27, Mrs. Jean- 
nette Schouler French, of Pawtucket, R.I., 


| spoke in advocacy of the free coinage of 


silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. Mrs. French 


said, in effect: 


I desire the free coinage of gold and sil- 
ver money as a circulating medium, be- 
cause it will facilitate the exchange of 
commodities. I will revise an illustration 
once used by Benjamin Franklin: I have 
more apples than I can use. I need a new 
carpet. I know no person who wishes 
apples and who has a carpet to dispose of. 


person who wishes to make such an ex- 
change, and when I find her she may not 
like my apples and I may not care for her 
carpet. Then will ensue another search, 
causing waste of time, strength and nerve- 
force, and in the end some person may 
take my apples who is not quite suited 
with their flavor, and I may place upon 
my floor a carpet not quite in harmony 
with my taste. But, with money to help 
us, I may dispose of my apples to some 
one who is Suited with them, and I obtain 
for them not necessarily wealth, but a 
certificate or title-deed to wealth, and 
with that title-deed I easily procure the 
carpet of my choice. In both transactions 
the money was redeemed, first in apples, 
secondly in a carpet. 

This facilitating of the exchange of com- 
modities is the only moral use of money. 
Anything that tends to give to our cur- 
rency a speculative value is to be deplored. 

From the year 1792 to the year 1873, 
gold and silver bullion were coined freely 
at our mints. Any persons having the pre- 
cious metals could present them at the 
treasury, and receive in exchange dol- 
lars for the amount of bullion necessary 
to make dollars at the time. This fact 
stimulated mining. The producers of the 
precious metals knew that whatever ex- 
pense or danger they might incur in 
mining would be compensated, if they 
found the sought-for substances, by the 
fact that they had for their product a 
steady market at a fixed price. What 
more could be desired in any kind of busi- 
ness? Under this law, bullion might be 
worth more than its mint value when re- 
quired for use in the arts, but it could 
never be worth less, for no person would 
sell gold or silver for less than they could 
obtain for it at the mint. 

This law worked for the advantage of 
the Government as well as of the mine 
owners. The country obtained by it a 
good circulating medium for the cost of 
coinage. This money was legal tender for 
all debts, public and private, to any 
amount. Gold and silver were redeemed 
only in the commodities they helped to 
exchange. ‘They were themselves the 
money of redemption. 

By a series of Congressional acts a great 
change has come to our money of redemp- 
tion. Gold occupies its old place, but 
silver has been degraded to a position as 
credit money, being now redeemable in 
gold. Itis coined only at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and it is 
not a full legal tender. Being thus dis- 
honored, having no steady market at the 
mints, it has fallen in price as a com- 
modity. 

We, who desire the free coinage of sil- 
ver, simply wish for the reénactment of 
the old law. We wish silver to be made 
money of redemption. We wish silver to 
be a full legal tender, and we wish it to 
be again admitted to free coinage at our 
mints. We wish, in short, the old bi- 
metallic standard. 

My first reason for desiring the free 
coinage of gold and silver is because it 
will save great expense to our Govern- 
ment. Under free coinage, the Govern- 
ment gets its money for cost of mintage, 
and at present it pays the mintage and the 
price of the silver too. Mrs. Henderson, 
in the last issue of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
stated that the cost to the country for 
silver under the recent purchasing acts 
was $474,209,260. This would have been 
saved under free coinage. 

My second reason for desiring the free 
coinage of gold and silver is that it would 
save us from the danger of great contrac- 
tion of the currency. 

My third reason is that it will have a 
tendency to prevent speculation. It is 
more difficult to corner two metals than 
one, 

My fourth reason is that it will be more 
honest. If Mr. McKinley is elected and 
all our debts are to be paid in the value of 
gold, that metal will greatly appreciate 
and a premium on gold will have to be 
paid in addition to the face of our notes. 
This will cause us to pay more than we 
have agreed to pay, and will render us in- 
solvent. We have never agreed to pay 
U.S. bonds in gold. They all read ‘‘pay- 
able in coin,’ and the wording is inten- 
tional. Most of our bonds are renewals 
of our old war debt contracted under bi- 
metallism. The new bonds, issued without 
consent of Congress, are illegal issues, 
and their holders may be thankful if they 
are paid in anything. Millions of profit 
have been made out of these bonds, and 
they are being passed along for millions 
more. No! let all our obligations, Na- 
tional, State, municipal, and personal, be 
paid in the value of good gold and silver 
coin, for that is the only way in which we 
can pay them. To promise what we cannot 
perform is not honest. 

My fifth reason is that it will limit the 
power of the national banking system. 
Our national bankers have so long been 4 
favored class that they and we have come 
to believe that they issue money by 
divine right. They at present control the 
gold, and through the Secretary of the 
Treasury may control the silver. They 
wish to do all the banking by getting rid 
of the U. S. notes, and they, of course, 
control their own notes. The free coinage 
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of silver would place a slight check upon 
their power. It will give us a money they 
will find it hard to control. Why should 
not the Government loan money to States 
or cities at one per cent. upon good secur- 
ity, as well as to loan it to the banks at 
that price? A banking system founded 
upon debt creates a class whose interest 
it is to keep the Government in debt, and 
any law that will lessen the power of this 
class will benefit the country. 


-_-- 


GOLD STANDARD. 





(Concluded from Fourth Page.) 


should not think of selling it at less than 
forty cents then. Other things would 
double the same way, and while I got 
more for my wool, I should have to pay 
the same proportion of increase for other 
things I am forced to buy. No benefit 
would result. But the silver advocate 
thereupon declares paradoxically that free 
silver will give the people a cheap dollar 
and at the same time bring the price up 
equal to gold. Now it cannot do both. 
If opening the mints to coinage will raise 
the price of silver bullion to twice its 
present market value, as President An- 
drews, of Brown University, believes, then 
the people have not acquired a cheap dol- 
lar, and fail to gain the advantage claimed 
for it. If it does not bring the two metals 
at a parity of 16 to 1, then we must come 
at once to silver monometallism, for no 
government then can possibly sustain the 
parity of fifty cents of silver with a hun- 
dred cents in gold. A silver basis is in- 
evitable, and gold would disappear from 
use, as did both metals as money in the 
years 1861 to 1879, when we had only 
paper money in circulation. 

The ethics of the proposed change is 
after all the most important consideration 
involved. Would it be justifiable for the 
United States to pay its obligations in 
depreciated silver, even though it has the 
legal right to do so, as the bonds are pay- 
able in ‘‘coin’’? Can it be justified? No, 
because when coin was promised a real 
parity of 16 to 1 existed between the 
metals and the possibility that a different 
parity would exist at the maturity of the 
bonds never entered into the heads of 
investors. ‘To chuose the cheaper metal 
to satisfy the debt may mean temporary 
profit, but eventual loss in character and 
credit. When a loan of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts fell due during the suspension 
of specie payments and the State could 
have legally paid it off in current money, 
thereby saving between three and four 
million dollars by the transaction, it 
spurned the temptation and paid the debt 
in gold. In consequence, no State in the 
Union has higher credit, or deserves it. 
Had it yielded to the temptation, its char- 
acter would have been smirched, 

Mr. Garrison touched upon the origin 
of the silver agitation, born in the greed 
of Nevada silver mine owners, and used 
to deceive a people really suffering from 
monopolistic rule and industrial changes. 
He also discussed the question of wages, 
which, never rising in proportion to the 
rise of commodities in times of inflation, 
are therefore shorn of their purchasing 


power, to the wage-earners’ loss. 
— 
BETTERMENT OF THE STAGE. 
It is announced from Paris that the 


efforts of Madame Samary in establish- 
ing a theatre, the ‘‘Theatre Blanc,” are 
meeting with much success. There will 
be given only such plays as young girls 
may safely see. And, if suitable for girls, 
they will surely be a great gain for the 
young brothers of girls over the ordinary 
plays offered to the public. 

We notice, too, in a recent daily paper, 
that a similar effort is being made in our 
own country. It says: 

Mr. Bradley Bloodgood, of New York, 
has complete control of the theatre scheme 
for the Berkeley Athletic Association. 

It continues: 

At the Berkeley Lyceum in West Forty- 





Fourth Street there will never be a sug- 
gestion of anything that it will not be 
good for whole schools and their teach- 
ers to hear, if they want to come. Mr. 
Bloodgood believes that there are many 
good plays floating about from one man- 
ager to another, finding no one who wants 
to venture on producing them, and he is 
willing to put a few of them on his stage. 
Such efforts will gladden many parents’ 
hearts, and we heartily wish them suc- 
cess. c 
-_<-oe 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA, OcrT, 23, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Will you kindly publish the following 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association: 

In Article III., Section 1, strike out the 
words, ‘‘to attend all its meetings, to par- 


ticipate in all discussions that may arise, 
and,”’ 


Offered by Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
RACHEL FosTerR AVERY. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, Oct, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On Saturday, Oct. 24, the corner-stones 
of the two new halls of Barnard College 
were laid. These buildings are to stand 
on high ground near the site of the new 
structure for Columbia College. The pro- 
ceedings were conducted largely by wom- 
en, as was most fitting. The procession was 
formed at the Horace Mann School for 
Teachers, which is near by. The under- 
graduates of Barnard, in caps and gowns 
came first, then the faculties of Columbia, 
Barnard, and the Teachers’ College. Next 
came the invited guests, including Mrs. 
Van Wyck Brinckerhoff, who gave the 
new hall bearing her name, and Mrs. Mil- 
bank Anderson, who gave Milbank Hall. 

The exercises were opened with prayer 
by Bishop Potter, and then Miss Emily 
James Smith, dean of Barnard, laid the 
corner-stone of Brinckerhoff Hall. There 
were brief addresses by Hon. Seth Low, 
president of Columbia College, and 
others, and the procession moved to the 
site of Milbank Hall, where the corner- 
stone was laid by Mrs. Eleanor Milbank 
Anderson. It is expected that both build- 
ings will be ready for use next fall. 

In the two corner-stones, various im- 
portant documents were placed, among 
them the petition to the trustees of Co- 
lumbia College, in behalf of the higher 
education of women, which was presented 
in 1883. It seems too bad that on all pub- 
lic occasions the earlier efforts for the 
opening of the advantages of Columbia to 
women are invariably ignored. The first 
attempt ever made was in October, 1873, 
when I took several young ladies, qualified 
to pass the examination, to Columbia Col- 
lege, and asked that they should be ad- 
mitted. 1 received a most courteous hear- 
ing before the faculty, but the request 
was, of course, refused. Three years 
later Sorosis made a similar plea with 
similar result, but both these demands, 
although they realy started the discus- 
sion of the subject, are overlooked now 
that success has come. 

The opening exercises of the Woman’s 
Law Class were held at the New Univer- 


28, 1896. 


sity Building, on Monday, Oct. 26. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mrs. Munn, 


president of the Woman’s Legal Educa- 
tion Society, Rev. Dr. Henry M. Me- 
Cracken, the chancellor, and Prof. Rus- 
sell, who is the regular lecturer, assisted 
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by Mrs. Titus Werner, Miss Ethel Rhoda 
Evans, Miss Anita Haggerty, and Mrs. 
Smith. All these ladies are Bachelors of 
Laws. In addition to these lectures, 
women wishing to take the full law course 
and study for admission to the Bar, are 
admitted to all the regular lectures of the 
Law School on equal terms with men. 

At Vassar College there was a curious 
procession last Saturday. The girls in 
favor of the election of Major McKinley, 
who formed a large majority of the stu. 
dents, appeared in a bicycle parade. They 
carried appropriate decorations, and were 
reviewed and cheered by the faculty and 
friends. On Friday evening there will 
be a joint debate on the financial issue 
between Miss Shauffer, of Rochester, and 
Miss Ellery, of Cleveland, for gold, and 
Miss James, of Kansas City, and Miss 
Dudley, of Pleasureville, Ky., for silver, 
On election day ballot-boxes will be ar- 
ranged with the formalities observed at 
all polling-places, and the girls will vote 
for their preferred candidates. 

Think of the advance from the time 
when no woman suffrage speech might 
even be whispered at Vassar College! 

On Saturday, Oct. 24, the annual re- 
union of the Associate Alumnzx of the 
Normal College in this city took place. 
The new president, Dr. Mary Augusta 
Requa, presided. President Hunter and 
Mayor Strong made addresses, and Mrs. 
Sarah Convell Lemoyne read some selec- 
tions charmingly. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn Woman suffrage Society was 
held last week. The president, Miss 
Cornelia K. Hood, presided. The princi- 
pal address was made by Miss Florence 
Lauterbach, daughter of Hon. Edward 
Lauterbach. Her subject was ‘Special 
New York State Laws 1895-96.’’ She 
spoke of the new ballot law, and expressed 
her regret that she was not a voter, but 
predicted the speedy success of woman 
suffrage. She is a good speaker, and 
made a pleasing impression. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City Suffrage League will be held on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 5, at 4 Lexington 
Avenue. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, of Orange, 
will make an address on ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
in New Jersey.’’ All interested in the 
subject are invited to be present. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, of Boston, read 
a valuable paper on ‘‘Form and Color’ at 
the annual convention of Protestant Teach- 
ers in Montreal, Oct 16. 

The laundry started by the Baltimore 
W.C. T. U. to provide poor women with 
employment is a success, It has covered 
all its expenses, and in addition has put 
about $28 per month into the treasury. 


Dr. Sara J. Williams, physician at the 
reformatory prison for women at Sher- 
born, Mass., has been removed by the 
Governor, in consequence of a long-stand- 
ing incompatibility between Dr. Williams 
and the superintendent of the prison, 
Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson. 

The returns from the Methodist confer- 
ences show a falling off in the vote in 
favor of the amendment admitting women 
to the General Conference. It seems to 
be a case of general apathy. The women 
must wake up and wake up the men, or 
they will find themselves excluded after 
all.—-The Congregationalist. 








Miss Lizzie A. Smith, of Newburyport, 
Mass., will give a course of six lectures on 
“Everyday Business Laws,” dealing with 
the statutes controlling the interests of 
women, in Lynn, on consecutive Wednes- 
days, beginning with Nov. 4. 

The Army Nurses’ Fair will be opened 
in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Monday 
evening, Nov. 2, 1896, by Department 
Commander William P. Derby and staff. 
Speeches will be made by comrades, and 
patriotic music rendered. On Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 3, an election supper will be 
served, and election returns announced. 
The fair will continue through the week. 


At the recent convention of the Con- 
necticut Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, held in Meriden, Mrs. Ella B. Ken- 
drick, of Hartford, was appointed State 
Superintendent of the Department of 
Legislative Work. The convention voted 
to codperate with the Connecticut Woman 
Suffrage Association in asking the Legis- 
lature for presidential, municipal and 
town suffrage. \ hatever bills come be- 
fore the General Assembly this winter, 
which have for their object the better- 
ment of the condition of women and chil- 
dren, will be endorsed by both organiza- 
tions. 

In New York City last week Magistrate 
Crane made a ruling as unusual as it is 
fair. He held that a woman has as much 
right to be on the street at night as a man 
has. Several women were arraigned before 
him to answer a charge of loitering. 
Magistrate Crane held that there was no 
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such crime as loitering, and discharged 
them from custody. He said he would 
not fine or imprison any woman unless the 
patrolman who made the arrest could 
swear that he overheard the conversation, 
and that the woman arrested was known 
to be dissolute. 





THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases 
put together, and until the last few years 
was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. It is taken internally 
in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. 
It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 

Address, 
F, J. CHENEY & Co. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


, Toledo, O. 
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ORIENTAL RUGS 
* CARPETS 


repaired, cleansed, straightened 
and thoroughly renovated by ex- 
pert workmen. 








The Armenian Rug and Carpet 
Renovating Works 


are the only establishment in New England that uses 
the native process of cleansing, which is far superior 
to naptha cleansing, prevents moths getting into the 
rugs, and improves them in glossiness. 

Time increases the beauty of Oriental Rugs if one 
only knows how to preserve them. In Turkey and 
Persia they are cleansed twice a year by a native pro 
cess. Beating, shaking and the ordinary method of 
cleaning by steam does not take the dirt out, and it 
sheds the nap and ruins the warp and woof, while our 
proéess of renovating not only thoroughly cleanses 
but also restores the rugs to their original colors, and 
gives them that glossy and silky appearance so much 
sought after. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper. 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, 


Telephone, 3257 Boston. 








BOSTON 


Macullar Parker Company 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macullar Parker Company 
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MISS I1. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
Is Opening a very choice 
line of 


LADIES’ WAISTS 


FRENCH FLANNEL, VELVET 
CORD and SILKS, 





And you are cordially invited to examine them 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of Tok WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of $1.50 








AMUSEMENTS. 





CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. Jo JAXONececcccccccccccseeses General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY. NOV.2. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


THE MIKADO. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2 





Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 2g cts. each. All other 
performances 2g and gocents, according to location. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH....++-.- Proprietor and Manager 


Monday, Nov. 2 —LAST WEEK. 
Charles Frohman’s New York 


EMPIRE THEATRE COMPANY. 


Mon. and Tues. nights and Wed moines, “BO- 
HEMIA.” Wed night, “LIBERT ALL.” 
. double vill, *M ARRIAGE” me AE ady 
Betty's Highwa en)" . and Sat. nights, 
"SUWING THE 
Evenings at 8. 7 aad Sat. Matinees at 2. 
Nov. 9, Miss OLGA NETHERSOLE. 


Row seer SQU ARE THEATRE 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 











Week Beginning MONDAY, Nov. 2, 


* THE LAND OF THE LIVING.” 
TUESDAY EVE., NOV. 3, 
Election returns will be read from special wire on 
the stage. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


WORLD’S FOOD FAIR 
and HOME CONGRESS, 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Daily Until Saturday November 7. 
10 A. M.to10 P. M. 
Two Hundred Dealers in Food Products Distrib- 
ute Samples to the People. 

Most distinguished men and women in the land 
yarticipate in Home Congress. Mrs. Sarah Tyson 
Korer of P lade lectures every afternoon on 

*Thers upeutics of Diet.’ 

Five “Centurion” Bicycles given away. 

Four hundred Souvenir Spoons given away 
every day to first four hundred women purchas- 
ing tickets of admission. 

Bazane’s magnificent $10,000 water-color of Niag- 
ara Falls on free exhibition. 

A subway filled with attr actions for the multitude. 

¢. alem Cadet, Lafricain’s Brigade and Boyle 

O’ Reilley Bands, also the Fadettes, St. Augustine’s 

Band. Knowlton & Allen’s Sin zing Orchestra, etc. 
Nothing like it since the Peace Fithien 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


MURRAY SCHOOL 


—() F— 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal. 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 




















School opens Monday, October 5th for 
application, etc. 

Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


a Private or qvening fe 
lessons if desire 


Call or send for Prospectus. 


School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 








Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
rublishes an artistic quarterly, “Expression,” $1.00 ; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 





458 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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NO TIME FOR HATING. 





Begone with feud! Away with strife, 
Our human hearts unmating! 
Let us be friends again! “This life 
Is all too short for hating! 
So dull the day, so dim the way, 
So rough the road we’re faring, 
Far better wend with faithful friend 
Than stalk alone, uncaring! 


The barren fig, the withered vine, 
Are types of selfish living; 

But souls that give, like thine and mine, 
Renew their life by giving. 

While cypress waves o’er early graves 
On all the way we’re going, 

Far better plant where seed is scant 
Than tread on fruit that’s growing. 


Away with scorn! Since die we must, 
And rest on one low pillow; 

There are no rivals in the dust, 
No foes beneath the willow. 

So dry the bowers, so few the flowers 
Our earthly way discloses, 

Far better stoop where daisies droop 


Than tramp o’er broken roses! 
-_<-- —— 


THE CRICKET TO OCTOBER. 





BY ANNE WHITNEY. 





The long, pure light that brings 
To earth her perfect crown of bliss, 
Wanes slow—the thoughtful drooping of 
the grain, 
And the faint breath of the 
things 


earth-loving 


Say this. 


Oft when the dews at night 
Clasp the cool shadows all in vain, 
I look along the meadow’s level dark, 
To see the fire-fly lift her tender light 
Again. 


From the thick-woven shade, 
Where on the red-capped moss to-day, 
A crimson ray alit, the blue bird sends 
One melancholy note up the brown glade 
This way. 


Last night, I saw an eft 
Craw! to the worm’s forsaken bier, 
To die there, as I think; beetle nor bee, 
Nor the ephemera’s ethereal weft 
Sport here. 


Yet great has been life’s rest. 
Almost how the grass grows, I know, 
And the ant sleeps; the busy summer long, 
I have kept the secret of the ground-bird’s 


nest 
Below. 


But sweeter my employ. 
In some still hours, I seem to live 
Too near the beating of earth’s mighty 
heart, 
Not to have learned in part how she can joy 
And grieve. 


*Twas on a night last June; 
Into the clear, bold sky, 
The little stars stole each with separate 
thrill 
And the mossed fir-top woke its mystic rune 
Close by. 


Upon yon westering slope 
Two glorious human shapes there stood, 
Rosy with twilight, listening to my song; 
I knew I sang to them of Love and Hope, 
Life’s good. 


The little stars’ soft rays 
Again thrill through their realm of peace; 
One shadow haunts the slope—a song I 
sing 
To match the broken music of her days- 
Then cease. 


—_—_—_—— 2 


MRS. DAVENPORT'S DILEMMA. 





Mr. Davenport hated society, but Mrs. 
Davenport adored it; and so, like amiable 
married people, they agreed to differ, and 
each to go their own way, quite cordially 
enjoying, after the battle was over, narrat- 
ing to each other what had happened. 
When Mrs. Davenport was very young, Mr. 
Davenport had carefully accompanied her 
* to her carriage, had sent her maid to take 
care of her, and had himself sat up to 
receive her when she returned. But as 
she grew older, this sensitive care relaxed. 
He found that she was quite content to go 
alone, and he allowed her to do so, with 
the family coachman on the box. She in 
her turn was determined that he should 
not be deprived of his natural rest, but 
should allow some satellite to sit up and 
watch for her as she came home. 

There had been talk of a night key, but 
Mrs. Davenport thought that was too mas- 
culine, and she also had a suspicion thatshe 
should never learn how to use it. So Mrs. 
Davenport, strong in the confidence of her 
husband’s love, serene of conscience, and 
enjoying the devotion of a large family of 
servants who loved her, went off to Mrs. 
Appleby’s ball, on the evening of Novem- 
ber 12, looking lovely. 

The ball was large and fine, and Mrs. 
Davenport enjoyed it. She is a popular 
woman, and both men and women like her. 
She would have left at one o’clock, her 
usual hour, but that Herr von Bergmans, 
the German philologist, was presented to 
her, and talked so well, and was so evi- 
dently inspired by her bright eyes. that 
she stayed on; and then the hostess had 
the great singer, Laremburinani, who 
must be spoken to in Italian, and Mrs. 
Davenport speaks Italian with the true 
Tuscan purity. 


So she left the ball very late. Sticknell, 





her coachman, was sleepy and cross, and 
after depositing her at Number 39, he 
drove off very quickly. It was a fine night 
—moon brilliant, Mars splendid, Jupiter 
magnificent. Mrs, Davenport gazed up- 
ward admiringly, almost regretting to 
leave a scene which paled the ornamenta- 
tion of the ball-room ceiling. 

She was destined to see a good deal 
more of those same stars than she had 
bargained for on that particular night, 
poor woman! 

She rang sharply. 

Nobody came. 

She rang again, and again, and again. 

Nobody came. 

Mrs. Davenport began to feel chilly 
about the feet, which were delicately clad 
in white satin slippers and silk stockings. 

She wrapped her cloak about her and 
looked up at No. 39, her own familiar 
brown stone, four story,comfortable house. 

Nota sign of movement, although the 
gas burned in the hall. 





She rang, and rang, and rang. No re- | 


sponse. 
And then she 


realized that she was | 


locked out, that everybody was asleep, | 


and that there she might stay all the rest 
of the night. She remembered, alas! too 
late, that she had trusted to her waiter, a 


gentleman of African descent, who had | 


been known to go to sleep on these night 
watches, to let her in. Now he seemed to 
be sunk in the deepest oblivion. But then, 
if Orlando slept, some one else had gen 
erally waked, and either roused him or 
let her in individually. 
shuddered. A night on her own front 
steps! 

She kept on ringing desperately, and 
pounded the dvor with a delicate fist. 
Presently a policeman came along, and to 
him she appealed. 

“Oh! got a key?’ said he. 
help you unlock the door.” 


‘*‘Let me 


able woman, ‘I never had a key!” 
public peace. ‘I never knew them to 
wake up. However, I will rap for you.” 
So he pounded the blinds with his club, 
and made a terrible noise. 

Two or three heads looked out of the 
opposite windows. One invalid at 41 
raised a window and begged piteously that 
her rest might not be thus ruthlessly 
ruined. 

‘Lady logked out!’ sang the policeman. 

“Well, is that any reason why you 
should try to wake the dead?’’ said the 
irate clergyman opposite. 

The policeman walked on, leaving Mrs. 
Davenport in despair. 

‘“*Haven’t you any friends in this neigh- 
borhood?” he asked, as he prepared to 
move on. 

“T should think not,’ said she, feebly. 
She drew her fur cloak about her, and sat 
down on the door-mat. She had not re- 
garded that useful article in the light of a 
divan before; now she was glad of even 
that medium between herself and the cold 
doorstep. ‘To weep would not mend mat- 
ters; to ring and pound and rattle the 
blinds was useless. Everybody in 39 
was hopelessly asleep. She had been 
forgotten. She, the core of the whole 
thing, the mainspring of that vast estab- 
lishment! Her husband and her children 
and her servants had, each trusting to 
somebody else, gone to bed and forgotten 
her. 

She looked up at the moon, at Jupiter 
and other illustrious denizens of the sky, 
and found them cold and unsympathetic. 
She began to think of her sins, and feared 
that she had not been sufliciently kind to 
homeless outcasts. Even the cats, who 
were the only people abroad in her quiet 
street, came in for her sympathy. 

“They have a hard time, poor things,’ 
said she; ‘always locked out!’ 

It was a cat, however, who gave her an 


’ 


idea. Evidently a predatory Arab of a 
eat, who thought he owned her front 


steps, for, after stealthily creeping up and 
finding her in possession, he leaped on to 
a neighboring balcony. 

She looked after him. 

‘*Dr. Montgomery’s and a_ speaking 
tube!’ said she. ‘Why did I not remem- 
ber that before?” 

Mrs. Davenport drew up her long yel- 
low satin train, laid her fan and handker- 
chief on the doorstep, and as fast as high 
heels and satin slippers would allow, went 
down her own steps and up those of her 
neighbor, who lived at 37. 

‘*He is a doctor, accustomed to be awak- 
ened at all hours,” said she. 

She rang, heard a sleepy voice come 
down: ‘What do you want?” 

‘‘Help! Help!’ said she. 

“What help? who? what number?” said 
the doctor. 

“39; great trouble! 
Mrs. Davenport. 

The doctor seemed to be hours in com- 
ing down. She was nearly in despair 
again, but at length he opened the door, 
in his heavy overcoat and hat. 

“Oh, doctor! doctor! let me in !”’ said 
the lady, now quite hysterical. ‘Your 
house is warm; do let me in!” 


immediate!’ said 


| 


Mrs. Davenport | 


' 


The doctor was of course astonished to 
see his fashionable neighbor, but hospit- 
able and helpful. 

‘*Will you go up and knock at the parti- 
tion wall in your front room, doctor, and 
try to wake Mr. Davenport?”’ said Mrs. 
D., now in tears. 

‘*Yes, madam, if you say so. But had 
you not better spend the night here, 
quietly?” 

“What, next door to 39? Oh, no!'I 
couldn’t, [must gohome. Please, doctor, 


if it will not disturb Mrs. Montgomery, do | 
, case!’’ 


go up and make a dreadful noise at the 
head of Mr. Davenport’s bed; it leans 
up against your parlor; for he always 
hears your piano.”’ 

The doctor obeyed, and knocked loudly 
on the wall. Mr. Davenport heard a dis- 
tant thunder in his dreams, turned over, 
with his deaf ear up, and slept again. 

After a half hour’s fruitless knocking, 
Mrs. Davenport consented to allow the 
sleepy{doctor to retire to his well-earned 
repose, whilst she declared thatshe would 
rest as well as she could in an easy-chair 
down in his consulting room. 

Nos, 37, 39 and 41 were at peace at last, 
and Mrs. Davenport, wrapped in her cloak, 
and in:a warm room in the house of a 
neighbor and friend, grew composed, and 
finally laughed at her adventure. It would 
be a good joke next morning; but as for 
Orlando, her colored waiter, there was a 
lookout for him of the blackest. Then 
poor Mr. Davenport, how alarmed he 
would be! but she would watch and see 
the servants begin to open the house, and 
steal in before he was awake, So saying, 


| she fell sound asleep in her chair. 


At length Mr. Davenport, like all heavy 
sleepers, woke up suddenly and entirely. 
He did not know why, but it seemed to 
him that he had had a disturbed night, 
As he lay trying tocollect his faculties, he 


| heard the clock strike four. 
‘*But I have not a key!” said the miser- | 
| enport; ‘tired after her ball, I suppose.” 
‘Bad, bad,” said the guardian of the | 





“How quiet Coralie is!’’ said Mr. Dav- 


Mr. Davenport listened to hear, through 
the opened door and curtained recess, the 
quiet breathing of his wife in the next 
room. 

She was strangely still, and Mr. Daven- 
port arose softly and crept in to see what 
could be the matter. 

“Tleavens!”’ said he, ‘‘nobody in the bed! 
Coralie not at home at four o'clock!” 

Mr. Davenport paused a moment. Could 
the horses have run away? Could the 
coachman have been drunk? That had 
happened before. Could his poor wife 
have been thrown, dragged—no, the idea 
was too horrible. Could she have been 
locked out? 

Mr. Davenport felt the cold perspiration 
start on his brow. He rang every bell in 


the house. He proceeded to dress him- 
self. He danced in his agony and agita- 
tion. 


Then, as his sleepy servants began to 
appear, and one after the other disclaimed 
any knowledge of their mistress, he de- 
scended to the front door. There lay 
Mrs. Davenport’s fan, handkerchief and 
gloves. Then Mr, Davenport tore his 
hair. She had been there, to her own 
home; she had failed to gain admittance; 
she had either been ruthlessly carried off, 
or she had committed suicide. Mr. Daven- 
port lost his head. 

“She may have gone to her sister's, or 
to some hotel,’ suggested her maid. 

“What, at three in the morning, you 
wretched sleepy head!”’ said Mr. Daven- 
port, wildly. To discharge Orlando, to 
go for the police, to rouse the world, these 
were Mr. Davenport’s first ideas. He 
rang up every signal officer in town. The 
whole machinery of the public was set to 
work to find the missing lady. 

Mr. Davenport went after his coachman. 
The man, though fully testifying to the 
fact that he had been very drunk, could 
swear that he left the lady at her own 
door, at about half-past two in the morn- 
ing. 

To take a carriage, to drive to Mrs. 
Davenport's sister's, to all the nearest 
hotels, these were the duties which the 
wretched man took upon himself. 

In the meantime Mrs. Davenport slept 
sweetly in the doctor’s armchair until the 
housemaid, coming in, uttered a loud 
shriek and called *‘Robbers!’’? To pacify 
her, to rouse herself, to step calmly out 
of the doctor’s front door and into her 
own house was the work of a moment. 

Mrs. Davenport found all of her people 
at home and thoroughly awake, but 
where was Mr. Davenport? 

He had left no tidings of himself. He 
was wildly searching for her. Knowing 
his temperament, Mrs. Davenport felt 
sure that he would not return until he had 
dragged the East River. She was at home 
all right, and proceeded, like a calm 
woman, to get off her ball dress, and 
satin shoes, and silken hose, and to put 
on dressing-gown and lamb’s wool, and to 
take a cup of tea, to get warm, and then 
to reflect upon what should be done with 
Mr. Davenport’s case. 

“It will all be in the papers,” said her 
prescient soul, ‘‘this evening, at farth- 
est!” 





‘“*T will telegraph everywhere,” said she, 
ringing fora messenger boy. 

‘“*Hullo!”’ said a man at the signal sta- 
tion, “this is queer! Here is a man trying 
.to find his wife, and there comes a woman 
who is trying to find her husband; and 
they are both named Davenport!”’ 

“T dare say—nothing—to—each other— 
common name—coincidence,’’ said the 
telegraph operator, who had learned to 
talk in jerks. 

‘‘Let me see the number,” said the sig- 
nalman. “39. Yes, itis the same queer 


‘“‘Wonder what it all means!” 

It was late in the day before a haggard 
man was found standing on the brink of 
the East River hugging a fan, a pair of 
gloves and a handkerchief. Mr. Daven- 
port had evidently taken these for pur- 
poses of identification. 

When he was finally rescued and taken 
home, after the usual expressions of min- 
gled affection and disgust, anger, joy, 
reproach and great contentment, which 
all married pairs will remember and fur- 
nish for themselves, Mrs. Davenport re- 
marked, plaintively: 

“Why did you not think of Dr. Mont- 
gomery and the speaking tube, dear? ”’ 

“IT don’t know, I never thought of it. 
How did you happen to, Coralie? ”’ 

“It was the cat!’’ said Mrs. Davenport, 
gratefully. 

Mr. Davenport, unwilling to trust to 
this somewhat uncertain benefactor, had 
a bell put in, which now rings in the gar- 
ret, and a speaking tube which communi- 
cates with his own room; and Mrs. Daven- 
port carries to all the balls now a large 
and inconvenient latch-key.—Boston Trav- 
eller. 


-_<-- 


“GRANDEST GOVERNMENT IN THE 
WORLD.” 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A sad feature of our government, or 
rather want of government, is that half 
of its members are left out of it. So it 
must be incomplete as to numbers, and 
incomplete in intellectual capacity and 
true moral worth. 

It is generally admitted that woman is 
the refiner of the home, and of society, 
and of all places to which she has access. 
Why may she not also refine the laws of 
our government, which have been in a 
state of orphanage all these years for the 
want of mothers; having had fathers, 
who have established the laws upon the 
rule that ‘‘might makes right,’’ which is a 
relic of barbarism. The woman’s disfran- 
chisement ill befits this age of the world, 
and is a terrible hindrance to the progress 
of humanity. 

All that is necessary to right this wrong 
is for women to aid in the government; to 
take the barbarism out of the laws, and 
establish them upon the true principles of 
justice and equality. This must greatly 
promote progress, and will make this the 
grandest government in all the world. 

MARION MARTIN. 


East Rush, N.Y. 


-_-- 





THE GREAT ECLIPSE AS A WOMAN SAW IT. 





Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd writes to the 
N. Y. Post from Hokkaido, on Aug. 10, 
concerning the elaborate preparations 
made by the Amherst expedition for tak- 
ing observations during the eclipse on 
Aug. 9, and of the disappointment caused 
by the clouded sky. Of the eventful day 
she says: 

Sunday morning saw an early shower, 
and a later clearing; another shower, and a 
clear blue western sky;a drifting gray scud 
from the south, and brief sunshine—alto- 
gether an unpromising sort of day, with 
possibilities of breaks through cloud all 
the time. The first contact could not be 
accurately observed, but shortly after, the 
clouds became very thin, and with smoked 
glass the sun showed its bitten side dis- 
tinctly, but ill-defined through cloud. 
Most of the population of the town seemed 
to be congregated along the fence around 
our enclosure, looking with far more in- 
terest at us and the instruments than at 
the sun and the darkening landscape. 
Just before totality, which occurred about 
two minutes after three, local time, I went 
to my appointed station for drawing the 
corona, at the top of a small lighthouse 
standing in the grounds of a little temple 
just above the rocks of the shore—a most 
picturesque vantage-ground for a spectacle 
beyond anything that it has ever been my 
fortune to witness. The sea grew leaden 
in color, the sky desolately sombre. The 
crows pretended indifference, but soon 
succumbed and flew off to the thick pine 
forests on the mountain-sides with heavy 
haste. The Alger grew dimmer and 
grayer, the sampans and junks became 
almost one mass of equal colorlessness, 
and the grass and verdure suddenly grew 
strangely, vividly yellow green. It was a 
moment of appalling suspense; something 
was being waited for—the air was porten- 
tous. Then, with a leap, as it seemed, 
deep darkness came over the world, and 
with an indescribable outflashing at the 
same second the corona burst forth in 
a heavenly radiance. But dimly seen 
through thin cloud, it was, nevertheless, 
beautiful beyond description, a celestial 
flame from an unimaginable heaven. 
Simultaneously the whole northwestern 
sky far up toward the zenith was instantly 
flooded with a lurid and startlingly bril- 


liant orange, the clouds drifting across it 
slightly darker in shade, while the west 
and southwest gleamed in shining lemon 
yellow. It was not like a sunset; it was 
too sombre, too terrible. The sea was 
dark, the horizon indistinguishable. 

One human being seemed so small, so 
helpless, so slight a part of all the mystery 
and weirdness! It was as if the hand of 
Deity were visibly laid upon space and 
worlds, and had allowed a momentary 
glimpse into the awfulness of creation. It 
might have been hours—time seemed an- 
nihilated—and yet when the tiniest possi- 
ble globule of sunlight, like a drop or a 
pinhole, appeared, that fair corona and all 
the color in sky and cloud withdrew, the 
stormy twilight aspect of entire natural- 
ness returned, and then the two minutes 
and a half in memory seemed but a few 
seconds, 

All fine detail of the corona was neces- 
sarily lost in the thick sky. A few photo- 
graphs were taken of a corona which 
must have been unusually brilliant to 
show so distinctly even through cloud, 
and it was noticeably flattened at the poles 
of the sun and extended at its equator, 
thus indicating to the scientific observer 
new and extended lines of research for the 
eclipse of the future. 


—-—_— 


TRIBUTE TO MARY GREW. 








At the funeral services of Mary Grew in 
Philadelphia, Rev. Joseph May, after read- 
ing the 23d and 103d Psalms and the Beati- 
tudes, said: 


Here lies the very little that is mortal of 
one of our dearest friends, one of the 
noblest and best of women, and one of 
the truest servants of God and of man of 
her time, one whom all who have known her 
have respected, and those who have known 
her well have loved. J do not need to 
praise her to you who are her friends. I 
am not worthy to praise her. 

We gather here especially that we may 
rejoice that in this community one like 
Mary Grew was sent by Providence to live 
so long a term, and from the beginning to 
the end to indicate such sympathy and 
true humanity and reverence for God. It 
is often those like her, so small and 
frail in physical form, but so upright in 
every principle, 80 humane, so strong, so 
brave, that make a community rich and 
great; in such as these, who cling to the 
right, and are not afraid to stand and 
speak for it, and not afraid to reverence 
God, that the welfare of the future of our 
institutions safely rests. 

Let us rejoice that this noble woman 
lived, that she lived for us to know and 
love and revere. You well know her spe- 
cial form of service during her long life. 
It was her fortune in early life to be 
brought under the teachings of William 
Lloyd Garrison, and to have her sympa- 
thies brought out almost in the beginning 
of her career to the injustices and cruel- 
ties to which the colored race was sub- 
jected. To remedy that wrong, to work 
to lift up that down-trodden people, was 
the great object, the purpose for which 
Mary Grew lived. Through faith she 
labored in that cause. You know her 
later work to secure for her own sex a full 
measure of political rights. How tenderly 
devoted she was to this you also know, 

There was one characteristic of our 
friend that made her what she was, her 
absolute truth, and with that an absolute 
courage in speaking for what was to her 
truth, and an unwavering firmness in what 
she thought correct. Gentle and incapable 
of unkindness, she was yet capable of ag- 
gression to what she thought wrong, and 
of strong and manly speech in defence of 
what she considered right. 

Whatever her feeble hands could do, 
has never failed in her long life to be 
done. She clung to the great truths of 
God and of moral life with faith unchang- 
ing. Now her earthly term is ended. We 
cannot think of it without emotions of 
sorrow, and yet we are not here to mourn, 
we are here to celebrate, we are not here to 
deplore because she is gone, but to rejoice 
that she has been. and to bid her God- 
speed upon that higher course of spiritual 
illumination to which she has been called. 

A life, a character like this, forbid all 
fear; they silence all doubt. It must be 
well with souls like hers. The last and 
most precious lesson of such a life is to 
trust ourselves to God. We have but the 
last word, ‘Farewell!’ not as though our 
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relation were broken or severed, yet, 
from earth to to heaven, farewell, dear 
friend, faithful worker, true disciple of 
Jesus, lover of God, pure soul, farewell, 
and may the memory of her, which shall 
long be green, be a blessing to all our 
hearts, an uplifting principle and a bond 
between the seen and the unseen. 


— -_--_ —_ 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
PoEMS BY JOHANNA AMBROsIUS. Edited 

by Prof. Karl Schrattenthal, with an 

Introduction. Translated by Mary J. 

Safford. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1896. 

Price, $1.50. 

Nothing is more remarkable in German 
as in English literature than the number 
of women writers and the amount of their 


productions, Of course alarge proportion | 


of such writings is ephemeral and value- 
less. That is true also of maleauthors. But 
there are writers of genius whose works 
are likely to have a permanent hold, and 
among these Johanna Ambrosius must 
surely be included, Her creative work 
has been done under the most adverse 
conditions, The daughter of a poor 
artisan in an obscure country village of 
East Prussia, who married, at twenty, a 
peasant, and lived in a miserable hut with 
no intellectual companionship, giving birth 
to two children, while she toiled in house, 
field and stable, and even swung the flail 
on the threshing-floor, Without help, 
cooking, nursing, sewing, mending, with- 
out books or newspapers—her only leisure 
time for writing, on Sunday, in the brief 
intermission of her toil—how can this 
wonderful poetic excellence have been 


attained? Well may her sister de- 
scribe her when a child as “an em- 
bodied sunbeam!”’ At that time, in 


her sunny, care-free early life, although 
even then burdened with the hardest 
and most menial tasks, she looked with 
untroubled trusting eyes into the world. 
She longed for liberty, light and life. To 
gain liberty, as she thought, she married 
a plain but kind and honest young man 
who had been loyally and ardently at- 
tached to her from childhood. Proudly 
and uncomplainingly she toiled until her 
health failed, and from the woe of impov- 
erished life and limitless suffering she 
became a poet. The poetic value of the 
English version has been greatly impaired 
by an attempt to retain not only the 
thought, but the alternations of rhyme and 
even the number of syllables in each line. 
Such literal imitation is inconsistent with 
grace and ease, and almost destroys the 
charm of the original. The poems are 
grouped under the headings of ‘‘Songs of 
Sorrow,” “Pictures of Life,’ ‘Lyrics of 
Love,” ‘‘Voices of Reverence,” etc. We 
give below a brief one, entitled 


IN THE FOREST. 


Within the forest shades to live and die, 
Oh, fair fate sent! 
The tlowers our bed, the soft green grass our 
grave 
And monument. 
Bright dragon-flies gleam through the sol- 
emn dusk 
Like precious gems, 
And ivy climbs about the lofty elms 
Its clasping stems. 
The treetops rustling in the evening breeze 
Sweet songs sing low, 
And from the lofty boughs the dew-drops 
wet 
Leafage below. 
How blest to lie there shut in sweet repose, 
From sorrow deep, 
And with closed lids, enwrapped in happy 
dreams, 
Forever sleep! 
In one of her later poems she moralizes 
on women’s condition. 
OUR WEAKNESS. 
Known are we women as the weaker sex, 
The fact is true, and thus ‘twill aye remain. 
Happy are we if, in earth’s record book, 
As faithful mothers we can write our name: 
Men with brows decked with laurel may 
appear, 
We tind our joys within a narrow sphere. 
Known are we women as the weaker sex, 
We only weep while men do fiercely swear; 
And--if joy’s balance wavers—ever seek 
Our refuge, not in weapons, but in prayer. 
We do but bless, though false to us men 
prove, 
Aye, women’s hearts are more than weak in 
love. 
What will to man his strength of arm avail, 
If woman points him not to virtue’s goal? 
Who'll save him amid passion’s storm and 
stress, 
When o’er him all Life’s surges fiercely roll? 
Woman alone the power of heli defies, 
Because her greatness in her weakness lies. 
Bent and prematurely old, scarcely re- 
covered from a nearly fatal illness, Johanna 
has been brought back to life and placed 
in comfort by a smal) annuity from the 
Empress of Germany. ‘To that princess 
who in her palace heard and held a help- 
ing hand to her sister-woman, the peasant 
in her hut, the American edition of these 
poems is dedicated.”” Just because she 
was so poor, so obscure, so lowly, so shut 
ont from records and philosophy, the 
fundamental facts of spiritual experience 
were revealed to her. Her voice has in it 
the invisible life of Germany. H. B. B. 


By Marie Clotilde Bal- 
Roberts Bros. 1896. 


MARIS STELLA. 
four. Boston: 
Price, $1. 

This is a story, simple, pathetic, tragic 
and suggestive. It contains within itself 
a world of thought and feeling. It is a 
Study in psychology, in heredity,’:n the 
mysteries of race and culture and environ- 
ment. The scene is the seacoast of Brit- 
tany; the motif the eternal misunderstand- 
ing between Breton and Norman, ter- 
reneuve and bourgeois,still deeper and more 
difficult, between man and woman. And 
the result of that misunderstanding, if un- 
reconciled, was, as it is in real life always 
and everywhere, ruin to both. 

_ To suffragists this story will commend 

itself as a->plea for the recognition of 





woman's equality, of the one standard in 
morals for both sexes, above all, of the 
need for «a practical acceptance of mutual 
concession, for the observance of the 
warning *‘Be ye not unequally yoked with 
unbelievers.”’ ‘This story reminds one of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ tales of fisher- 
men’s lives on the New England seacoast, 


and yet how totally unlike it is to those! | 


Both are studies from life; both are works 
of genus! Read ‘‘Maris Stella’’ and “A 
Singular Life’ and note the resemblance 
and the contrast. H. B. B. 


THE JUGGERNAUT OF THE MopERNS. A 
Novel. By Rosa Hadspeth. Boston: 
The Arena Publishing Co. 1896. Price, 
$1. Paper, 50 cents. 

This is a story which, written perhaps 
with the best intentions, is profoundly 
immoral, because it recognizes no real 
honor or principle in men; no real self- 
help and moral stability in women. 
Doubtless the characters drawn are types 
of many, possibly of a majority of men 
and women. But they are perverted 
types, and there is something higher and 
better in human nature and in existing 
society. If the book have any value, it is 
as a warning, to men and women alike, 
that the strange fascination called hypno- 
tism is one which no one can either exer- 
cise or accept without danger of loss of 
self-control. The story is intensely sad 
and depressing. The best criticism and 
refutation of its spirit is contained in the 
significant words of Maria Edgeworth: 
“If women would not be weak men would 
not be wicked.”’ But that is no palliation 
or excuse for wickedness. H. B. B. 


A MANUAL OF MENDING AND REPAIRING, 
Wirn DiaGraus. By Charles Godfrey 


Leland. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1896. For sale by W. A. Clarke 
& Co. Boston: Price, $1.50, 


The traveller, the merchant, the me- 
chanic, and the housekeeper will find this 
book a useful and profitable companion 
and guide. With a can of liquid glue and 
another of India-rubber, wonders can be 
accomplished. Why could not young 
women make mending a profession, and 
earn a handsome living while becoming 
public benefactors? Among the more in- 
teresting chapters are those on mending 
broken china, repairing woodwork, restor- 
ing books, directions for binding books, 
repairing leather-work, invisible mending 
of laces and embroideries, restoring and 
repairing pictures, etc. Thousands of 
dollars are thrown away every year in 
every city, town and village for want of 
just such knowledge as is contained in 


this volume. H. B. B. 

ON THE STAFF. By Oliver Optic. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1897. Price, 
$1.25. 


This handsome volume of 474 pages 
resplendent in blue and gray and gold is 
another story of a series based upon the 
stirring events of our Civil War. The dis- 
tracted condition of Kentucky, the dark 
and bloody ground of-former Indian war- 
fare, was especially fertile in dramatic in- 
cidents, and when the genius of Anna Ella 
Carroll pointed to the Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers as our highways into 
the Confederacy, Pittsburg Landing and 
Corinth became for a time the storm- 
centres of the conflict. The adventures 
of Dick Lyon, his gallant services and 
well-earned promotion are told with the 
anthor’s usual spirit and animation. In 
reading this and similar books boys will 
become acquainted with the history of 
their country. H. B. B. 


TEXT-Book FOR TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR 
Nurses. Including Physiology and 
Hygiene and the Principles and Practice 
of Nursing. By P. M. Wise, M. D., with 
an Introduction by Dr. Edward Cowles. 
In two volumes. New York and Lon- 
don. G. P. Putnam’sSons. 1896. Price, 
$2.50. 

These volumes provide a text-book that 
will suffice for all the recitations in a two 
years’ course in training schools for nurses, 
Three methods of teaching are now prac- 
ticed, viz.: recitations, lectures, and bed- 
side teaching. The present volumes are 
texts for the first class of training school 
work, without other aid than that sup- 
plied by the teacher. In a nurse’s two 
years’ course, systematic knowledge of 
anatomy, physiology, and materia medica 
cannot be attained, but a general knowl- 
edge of bodily organization and functions 
is necessary, and this these volumes sup- 
ply. A list of reference books is given. So 
much valuable information, clearly stated 
and well illustrated, cannot be found 
anywhere else. Every nurse and every 
mother of a family should procure and 
study this admirable book. H. B. B. 


TECUMSEH’S YOUNG BRAVES. 
the Creek War. By Everett T. Tomlin- 
son. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1897. 
Price, $1.50. 

The War of 1812 has been singularly 
neglected by American novelists and his- 
torians, because it occupies an intermediate 
place between the greater and more dra- 
matic struggles of the Revolution of 1776 
and the Rebellion of 1861. Especially the 
minor conflict of the hostile Creeks. In 
the autumn of 1812, after Hall had sur- 
rendered Michigan territory, Tecumseh, 
who had already been among the Southern 
Indians, again went southward, accom- 
panied by his brother the prophet, and 
thirty chosen warriors. His supreme de- 
sire was to drive the white men from the 
country and restore it to its original pos- 
sessors. He was aided and incited by the 
British to create a war upon the American 
pioneers. The prophet predicted a comet 
and an earthquake as asign of supernat- 
ural guidance, and ‘‘the War Dance of the 
Lakes’”’ stirred the Indian blood to frenzy. 
Of course the effort failed, after terrible 


A story of, 





sufferings had been inflicted and endured. 
Tecumseh was forced to surrender. His 
young braves took part in the struggle | 
which followed between the Americans 
under “Old Hickory” and the British iv- 


| vaders, which ended in the Battle of New | 


Orleans. But this narrative ends with the | 
suppression of the Creek rebellion, and | 
will revive in the memories of the men of 
the Southwest the traditions of their 
childhood. H. B. B. 


THE QUILTING BEE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By John Langdon Heaton. London 
and New York: Fred. A. Stokes & Co, 


This little volume of poems is as brim- 
full of vitality as Walt Whitman, but on a 
much higher plane. We are told, on the 
title-page, that it is “printed in America,” 
It goes without saying that it was written 
in America by an American. For in no 
other land, by no other kind of a man, 
could it have originated. Small as is the 
volume which contains them, the poems 
have great variety. There are dialect 
poems—‘“‘Studies in Homespun;”’ ‘Voices 
of Gotham;” “Little Folks at Home;”’ 
“Echololia”’ and *‘Patter of Park Row.”’ 
Where every piece has in it something 
individual and characteristic, it is difficult 
to choose a specimen. Here is a good one 
on 

“THE BELLS OF TRINITY.” 


Beneath the bells of Trinity 

A human sea by day 

Swells, wave on wave, against the wall 
Of buildings vast and grim and tall, 
And dashes into spray 

Along the shore of that sad street 
Where wreck is swift and ruin fleet 
And Mammon holds his sway. 


The chiming bells of Trinity 

Above that turbid tide 

Seems to recall the days of yore 

When burghers’ homesteads 
shore; 

And o’er the ovean wide 

Sloop, scow and pinnace labored slow, 

And Indians stalked the streets below 

In all their native pride. 


For here first stood old Trinity, 

Two hundred years ago, 

When Captain Kidd set sail to free 

An infant trade from piracy 

Ere he turned pirate too; 

Then rang those bells with gladness fraught 
When Kidd was to the halter brought 

As for a fallen foe. 


They rang—those bells of Trinity- 

To wake the dozing town, 

When negro slaves in bitter hate 

Rose to avenge the bondman’s fate 

And burn the city down. 

They rang again when swayed and swung 
A score of dusky bodies hung 

On gibbets grim and brown. 


Beneath the bells of Trinity 

The burghers swarmed about 

To spread the news, in dire dismay, 

Of Braddock’s fatal rout. 

Of Louisbourg’s strange siege to hear 

They met; on Wolfe’s brave name to cheer 
With ringing joyous shout. 


Thechiming bells of Trinity 

Rang in a darker hour, 

When alien red-coats paced Broadway 

And victory seemed far away, 

So great was Britain’s power. 

But reeled they with a merrier sway 

When the whipped foe, from down the bay, 
Gazed back upon its tower. 


Beneath the bells of Trinity 

The patriot leader went 

To take his oath—an august form 

So wise in peace, so brave in storm— 
As our first President. 

And here for many years of peace 
The mighty city took its ease 

And millions came and went, 


Until, beneath old Trinity, 

The tread of marching feet 

Once more resounded on the pave, 
And Freedom’s legions rushed to save 
Old Glory from defeat. 

Ah! those the darkest days of all 

Till loud the joy-bells rang their call 
For Rebeldom’s retreat. 


Beneath the bells of Trinity 

The moon’s caressing beams 

By night shine on so still a spot 
Where sleep the dead so long forgot 
That in the hush it seems 

That all the rabble rout of trade 
Which yesterday such clamor made 
Is but the stuff of dreams. 


But no! The bells of Trinity 

Chime out the morning hour, 

And see! the thronging waves of men 
Surge, swell, and fill the scene again: 

And court and wall and tower 

The echoing hum of trade resound, 

Whose dull, hoarse roar spreads all around 
Its bruit of traftic’s power. 


Ah! chiming bells of Trinity! 
Forever may you swing 

Above a city clean and great, 

Above a strong and steadfast State, 
Always remembering 

The deeds its valiant sires have done, 
The deathless fame their valor won. 
In freedom ring, and ring! 


flecked the 


Some of the poems are full of rollicking 
fun; some are amorous; some satirical. 
Yet Mr. Heaton sometimes strikes a deeper 
note, like this: 

SEEKING A SIGN, 
Sweetheart, the morn is drear 
That dawns on drearier night without you 
here; 
And day drags slow 
To eyes and lips and heart that miss you so. 


Sweetheart, beyond the night 

That hides your dear lost form from mortal 
sight, 

Send me one word 

Or sign that my soul’s lonely cry is heard. 

Sweetheart, not clasping hand 

Task; but I would know, and understand 

If it may be 

One waiting spirit looks and longs for me. 


The book is beautifully printed, and the 
contents are worthy of their handsome 
material setting. It seems a pity thata 
real poet as is John Langdon Heaton, 
should be absorbed in journalism. But 
such was the fate of William Cullen 
Bryant, who toiled in the New York 
Evening Post so many years, 2lmost in 
the shadow of old Trinity, and yet stood 
in the front rank of the world’s poets. 
So it may be in the present instance. 

H. B. B. 





REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF Epu- 
CATION FOR THE YEAR 1893-94, Vol. 2. 
Washington, D.C. 1896. 


This great octavo volume of more than 
1,200 pages contains a vast amount of in- 
formation valuable to the educational 
specialist. It begins with a digest of the 
public schools of every State in the Union, 
including its system of schools, teachers 
and finances. ‘Then follows a summary of 
sanitary legislation affecting schools in 
each State, with the reports of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and a pre- 
liminary list of American learned and 
educational societies, and of criminologi- 
cal and psychological congresses and edu- 
cational bibliographies, with voluminous 
statistics and an index. Of course sucha 
volume cannot be one of popular inter- 
est. It is valuable only for reference. 
How widely useful it may be, only experts 
can judge. Itisa work of great research 
and a compilation of continental dimen- 


sions. H. B. B. 

ABpout CuitpReN. What Men and 
Women have said. Chosen and ar- 
ranged by Rose Porter. 1896, Put- 


nam’s Sons. Price, $1. P 
This is a choice collection of brief 
poetical passages descriptive of infants 


and children. They are taken from 
Homer, Virgil, Plato, Cicero, Catullus, 
Juvenal, and Epictetus; from Shake- 


speare, Milton, Chaucer, Fuller and Her- 
bert; from Gray, Cowper, Byron, Shelley 
and Hood; from Wordsworth, Carlyle, 
Lamb, Coleridge, and Browning; from 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Elizabeth 
Barrett, Jane Ingelow, Dinah Mulock and 
Sonya Kovalev-ky; from Ruskin, Keble, 


Macdonald and Victor Hugo; from 
Luther, Schiller, Goethe, Richter and 
Froebel; from Whittier, Lowell, Long- 


fellow, Bryant, Hawthorne, Holmes and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

These, and many more, have said wise 
and witty words concerning childhood, 
which are here gathered together with 
taste and judgment for the convenience of 
the reader, H. B. R. 


THE RosEBuD CLUB. 
Boston: 
75 cents. 
This simple story of child life closes a 

series of “Hazelwood Stories.”’ It is a 

narrative of small happenings such as 

children can understand and appreciate. 

The large, clear type and pretty illustra- 

tions will help commend the book both to 

the children and their mothers. 
H.B. B. 


By Grace Le Baron. 
Lee & Shepard. 1896. Price, 





THINK IT OVER. 

Have you ever heard of a medicine with 
such a record of cures as Hood’s Sarsapa- 
villa? Don’t you know that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, the One True Blood Purifier, has 
proved, over and over again, that it has 
power to cure, even after all other reme- 
dies fail? If you have impure blood you 
may take Hood’s Sarsaparilla with the 
utmost confidence that it will do you 
good. 

Hoonp’s PILus assist digestion. 25 cents. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Chauncy=-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENS SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 


Its certificate is received at 


girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 


——Send for Catalogues. —— 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opens 9th month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hesth ape = St. 
. . ‘j n — Ss 
Girls’ Classical School. [iiteenth year. Opens 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations tor boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewrTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 














HOOSA 
TUNNE 
ROUTE 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7-10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets ” . nants Jest are on sale. 





WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


len and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, ‘06, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. calls in 'o5.) 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educationa college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston. Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educationai Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

_ The next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 








The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from to A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ Let course ot tures Oia Labora- 
tory, teriological and Clinical work offers su: 
rior advantages to students, who are also 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers. Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “=. New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





The Legal Status 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOTFIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the ‘‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 
MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and por. 
2B. rely a 
itively harmless com und. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Two or three packages do it. 
Price 50 conte per pectags or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, prepaid. The Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, ¥ — 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Kynieut’s Ferry, CAL., Oct. 17, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

These last days before election are busy 
ones for all our suffrage corps at headquar- 
ters and in the field. Miss Anthony, Miss 
Shaw and Mrs. Catt are addressing either 
political gatherings or suffrage meetings 
every night in the larger cities, while an- 
other force is organizing and speaking in 
the smaller places. The enthusiasm seems 
to increase every day, and success looks 
near at hand. 

On Monday night I had the privilege of 
driving to Waterford with two Republican 
speakers, and of addressing with them a 
Republican rally. The gentlemen were 
both advocates of the amendment and 
confident of its success. 

At Pixley, Tuesday night, we had a big 
suffrage rally. When the train pulled 
into the station at 8 o’clock, | was sur- 
prised to see a blazing bonfire and a dele- 
gation to meet me. No political candi- 
date could have been more warmly greeted 
by his supporters than was the representa- 
tive of a once-ridiculed reform by these 
enthusiasts. 

Kern County, where I finished a tour 
last week, is one of the largest in the State. 
A few syndicates and wealthy men own 
extensive tracts of land, which are ir- 
rigated at great cost by a system of canals. 
These estates remind one of the days of 
feudalism. My friends arranged a meet- 
ing for me at the headquarters of one 
ranch owned by a San Franciscan, It is 
300,000 acres in extent. Several hundred 
men are employed under a superintendent. 
The superintendent’s wife is the only 
woman living at the headquarters. We 
were royally entertained in the low build- 
ings, encircled with piazzas, and gardens 





bright with roses and verbenas, oleander | 


tree andchrysanthemums, The store and 
the post-office are in one building; the 
dining-room in another; the parlor and 
sleeping -rooms in another. During the 
afternoon we heard hammering. In the 
evening we found that a force of carpen- 
ters had erected seats in front of one ot the 
houses. The piazza was hung with lan- 
terns, under which I stood to address the 
voters. The men came in larger numbers 
than we often see them at our meetings 
in the towns. There they sat, a solid mass 
of them, all as they had come from their 
work, and all with our fate partly in their 
hands. Most of them were good listeners. 
As the superintendent and his assistants 
are all supporters of the amendment, their 
influence makes itself felt among the men. 
The owner of the ranch is seldom there. 
Everything is managed in his absence 
with the most perfect system and method. 

At Bakersfield, the county seat of Kern, 
an open-air suffrage meeting was held for 
me. The band plays every Saturday night. 
Their stand was erected at the intersec- 
tion of the two main streets. When the 
concert was over at half past 9, the band 
gave me the stand. The crowd gathered 
on all sides, and, like every California 
crowd I have seen, with one exception, 
listened most courteously, They made a 
generous contribution to the cause after 
the lecture. 

The exception to which I have referred 
was at Mojave, where I spoke on Sunday 
to the roughest audience I have ever 
faced. Mojave isa railroad junction, and 
the station for a mining town some miles 
away. The mines are booming on account 
of some recent rich finds of gold ore. The 
boom has attracted fortune-seekers. There 
are very few women in the place. Itisa 
town of voters, but not of the right sort 
to convert to woman suffrage. Half my 
audience hung around outside the door, 
where they could slip into the saloon 
often. At first a few men who were half 
drunk talked. I succeeded in stopping 
that and securing a respectful hearing. 
Whether many of those men will vote 
‘yes’? on the amendment is doubtful. 
Fortunately I found a few who were suf- 
fragists and, unlike the majority, intelli- 
gent gentlemen. ‘Two of them agreed to 
serve on a committee to work for the 
amendment. One of the men was the 
editor of the paper. Their interest re- 
paid me for going to Mojave. The meet- 
ing was held in the dining-room of the 
railroad hotel. ‘The negro waiter, when 
questioned by the proprietor, declared 
himself opposed to woman suffrage. He 
probably thinks that women do not know 
enough to vote. 

Against this one discouraging experi- 
ence I can set a series of enthusiastic, 
sympathetic meetings throughout the 
county. It-was worth while to catch 
such a glimpse of a mining town, in order 
to appreciate the other more civilized and 
hospitable communities. 

Last night I spoke at a Democratic rally 
in Modesto, Next week | shall address a 
Republican rally in the same city on in- 
vitation of the McKinley and Hobart Club. 
At these rallies we are given from twenty 
minutes to half an hour. It is a fine 
chance to reach the voters. 
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This town of Knight’s Ferry, where I 
shall speak to-night, is a twenty-eight 
mile drive from Modesto. It polls a con- 
siderable vote, and a Democratic one 
usually. To-morrow I shall drive on to 
La Grange and on Monday to Turlock, 
which is on the railroad. For the next 
fortnight I shall be in Stanislaus, San 
Joaquin, and Yuba Counties. Until the 
morning of the fateful day I expect to be 
in the field. By Nov. 7, we Easterners 
hope to turn our faces homeward. May 
we come bearing victorious banners! 

HARRIET MAY MILLS, 
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ACTIVE WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 


Under the head of ‘‘News of Woman 
Suffrage,’ the San Francisco Daily Call of 
Oct. 16 published the following: 


The members of the Modesto Suffrage 
Club are actively engaged in precinct 
work, and intend to make a thorough 
canvass of the county. 

Mrs. McComas and Mrs, Maynard spoke 
to unusually large audiences in Pasadena 
last week, and made many converts, who 
declared their intention of doing active 
work from now until November. 

Colusa County is well organized, and 
the clubs are doing good work. Mrs, Catt 
addressed a large audience at the town of 
Colusa Sept. 50. 

Miss Harriet May Mills, the suffrage 
organizer, was in Bakersfield last week, 
and Miss Anthony and Mrs. Catt are ex- 
pected there on the 20th, 

The Saturday afternoon parlor meetings 
which are being held in Petaluma are, 
according to the Argus, becoming more 
and more popular. 

S. W. Marsh, of Fresno, and Mrs. Alila 
Terrill spoke at the big suffrage rally held 
in the Christian Church at Selma Oct. 6. 

Mrs. Catt’s speech at Marysville Oct. 6 
is described by the Appeal as a ‘‘vote- 
maker,” 

The Grasg Valley Tidings says: ‘There 
seems to be a strong sentiment in the 
community in favor of the adoption of the 
amendment.” 

Mrs. Catt addressed a large audience at 
Red Bluff Oct, 2. 

At the recent Republican meeting in 
San Diego, Mrs. McKoon and 8. F, Smith 
spoke for woman suffrage, and at the 
Populist and Democratic meeting Lottie 
C. Park spoke on the same subject. All 
the speeches were received with enthu- 
siasm. 

A reception was recently given to the 
teachers in Yreka, and a number of 
speeches for suffrage were made by promi- 
nent men and women. 

At the suffrage rally at Fresno, Raleigh 
Rhodes, Dr. Chester P. Rowell, Mr. Browen 
and Mrs. Hazlett spoke for suffrage. The 
subject is kept before the eyes of the 
people of Fresno, and there have been 
numerous discussions and debates regard- 
ing it. 

An equal suffrage edition of the Santa 
Barbara Independent is soon to be issued 
by the ladies of the Suffrage Club. The 
El Barbareno says: The sixth amendment 
is the topic of the hour, dividing with gold 
and silver the consideration of the voters 
at this time. Mrs. Catt and Miss Susan 
B. Anthony will speak there Oct. 17th. 

Effective work is being done at Long 
Beach, and the meetings are largely 
attended. 

Miss Mills has been organizing clubs in 
the vicinity of Kern City. 

Susan Lb. Anthony and Mrs. Catt will 
speak at Ventura Oct. 16, under the 
auspices of the Woman Suffrage League. 

Splendid work ts being done in Los 
Angeles. The suffragists are invited to 
speak at Republican, Democratic and Popu- 


list meetings, and new clubs are being 
formed in all the outlying districts. The 


Record says: ‘Mr, Luther Brown incor- 
porated in his speech at the meeting of 
the Boyle Heights Republican Club of 
Los Angeles a stirring appeal for the sixth 
amendment, which was loudly applauded 
by the voters.” 

A debate on ‘Resolved, that the passage 
of the suffrage amendment would be tor 
the best interests of the State’? was re- 
cently held in Lakeport, and was decided 
in the affirmative. 

The Madera Mercury says: ‘‘Miss Ida 
Hazlett has concluded her work of organ- 
ization in Fresno County, and reports a 
very successful culmination of the equal 
suffrage campaign. The people in the 
mountain districts greeted her with large 
audiences and most hospitable arrange- 
ments.” 

Atthe recent suffrage meeting at Han- 
ford, the Wigwam was crowded with those 
desirous of hearing Miss Anthony and 
Mrs. Catt. Music was furnished by the 
Hanford Park band, the McKinley and 
Hobart double quartette and the Lemoore 
quartette. A number of original suffrage 
songs were sung, which were highly ap- 
preciated by the audience. 

The Tulare City Citizen says: ‘‘The 
magnificent reception given Susan B. 
Anthony at Visalia recently by Visalians 
and Tulareans, was a splendid indorse- 
ment of equal suffrage, the measure which 
appears sixth in the platform of the Peo- 
ple’s party of California.” 

There will be a grand women’s mass- 
meeting in Gordon’s Opera House at San 








Rafael the last week in October, at which 
Miss Anthony and Mrs, Catt will speak. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw has made many 
converts at Ukiah. Her wit, eloquence 
and winsome manners have made her a 
general favorite. 

A suffrage club of sixty-one members is 
doing good work at Willets. This is an 
unusually large club for so small a place. 

Hale’s Hall in San José was packed to 





the doors the night Rev. Anna Shaw spoke | 


there. She was greeted with great ap- 
plause, and listened to with attention by 
the audience. 

A central county campaign committee 
was recently organized in Orange County. 

The Napa Journal says: ‘Miss Anna 
Shaw addressed a large audience at Maple 
Hall rink recently on female enfranchise- 
ment. Every seat in the vast auditorium 
was occupied, and many occupied seats 
on the platform. Miss Shaw handled her 
subject in an interesting manner, eliciting 
much applause. 

The Alameda Argus says of the recent 
suffrage rally held in that city: In point 
of attendance the mass-meeting held in 
Armory Hall under the auspices of the 
Alameda Political Equality Club was a 
grand success. The building was jammed 
to the doors, and there were enough who 
could not get in to make up another 
meeting. 

Miss Mary G, Hay, chairman of the State 
Central Committee, and Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw will speak at Petaluma this week. 

Hon, Benjamin Butterworth and Francis 
X. Schoonmaker have in their speeches in- 
dorsed the woman suffrage amendment. 


-_-- 


OUR MICHIGAN LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Detroit E. S. A. gave evidence of 
its interest in public matters by choosing 
the financial question for its October meet- 
ing. Good local talent was secured to 
speak on either side, and the speakers 
marshalled their best arguments, just as 
though they were addressing an audience 
of men. Thetime has gone by when plat- 
form orators feel constrained to “talk 
down” towomen. Mr. Bryan addressed a 
large assembly of women in Grand Rapids 
a day or two since, and the papers that 
support him count the speech among his 
best efforts. 

Mrs. Catharine Stebbins entered her 
protest against the unjust political dis- 
crimination which shuts out women from 
the ballot-box, by going to the polling- 
place, with her husband, during the re- 
cent registration, and demanding that her 
name be enrolled. The courage which 
has upheld Mrs. Stebbins through re- 
peated rebuffs from 1845 to 1896, enabling 
her still to insist upon the right, is of the 
kind that will eventually conquer the 
unjust judges who treat the importunities 
of women with present contempt. 

The most progressive women teachers 
of Detroit, together with interested moth- 
ers, have organized an educational asso- 
ciation, under the leadership of the assist- 
ant superintendent, Miss Mathilde Coftin, 
the object of which is to bring the teach- 
ers and mothers into closer relations, to 
advance the kindergarten and manual 
training, and, generally, to promote the 
best interests of the schools, through co- 
operation. Undoubtedly the new society 
will exert a great influence for good. 

There were pine women candidates for 
admission to the supreme court of Michi- 
gan, when the State board met in Lan- 
sing, Oct, 14. 

The number of students at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan is greater this year than 
ever before, according to President An- 
gell’s official report, and the young women 
constitute 20.5 per cent. of the total at- 
tendance, preserving their ratio’ of past 
years, and silencing the croakers who de- 
clared that this co-educational institution 
was becoming unpopular with parents 
having daughters to educate. For the 
first time a woman, Eliza F. Mosher, is 
recognized as one of that august body, 
the Faculty, and the step is esteemed one 
of the most important that has been 
taken for many years. The regents have 
appropriated sufficient money to finish 
rooms enough, in the fine Woman’s Build- 
ing, to enable the work in physical culture 
to proceed at once. Miss Maud Snyder 
has been appointed assistant to the new 
dean. The women students are embrac- 
ing every opportunity to cultivate social 
relations with Dr. Mosher, and her ready 
sympathy with young people, united with 
matronly dignity, wins their affection and 
respect at the same time. 

The Michigan Federation of Women’s 
Clubs holds its annual convention in De- 
troit, Nov. 4 and 5. The State organiza- 
tion was invited by the Detroit Federa- 
tion, a young but healthy body, composed 





of ten city clubs. An interesting pro- 
gramme is announced. 
H. J. Boure.u. 
Detroit, Oct. 27, 1896. 


se 
KANSAS NOTES. 


The Equal Suffrage Club of Rosedale, 
Kan., has been making inquiries in regard 
to the position of Mr. and Mrs. Bryan on 
woman suffrage. From Mrs. Zara A. Wil- 
son, of Lincoln, Neb., State W. C. T. U. 
Superintendent of Franchise, the club has 
received a letter which says: 





We are pleased with school suffrage in 
Nebraska, and I think Mrs. Bryan has 
voted. While she has never been an 
avowed suffragist, she has always believed 
most strongly in everything which tends 
toward the advancement of woman, and 
which will place her upon the same plane, 
intellectually, as men, though she is not 
sure that the placing of the ballot in the 
hands of women will be the best means of 
assisting to reach the desired end. 

Mr. Bryan refuses to be interviewed 
upon the subject, it not being in the plat- 
form. I think, though, you will not find 
a better example anywhere of a perfect 
equality in the home and in their pursuits 
in life than Mr. and Mrs. Bryan. She is 
surely an illustration of a true helpmate. 


N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday, Nov. 2, 3.30 
P. M. Mrs. Julia Osgood will speak on “*Impres- 
sionism and Impressionists.” 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The American Revolu- 
tion. 


By Joun Fisker. Illustrated Edition. 
Containing 22 photogravures of portraits 
and paintings, 15 colored maps and 
plates, and 280 text cuts and maps. 2 
vols., 8vo, $8.00 

Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, 
printed on English hand-made paper, 2 
vols., large 8vo, $16.00, net. 

‘These volumes, which are of a very, high order of 


value and interest, are profusely illustrated with 
superb portraits, maps. plans of battles, pictures of 





The Rosedale Club recently elected the | 


following officers: Mrs, A. A. Pearson, 
president; Dr. L. M. Hammond, vice- 
president, and Mrs. E, M. 
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OHIO NOTES. 


Girarp, O., Ocr, 27, 1896. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


Best, secretary. | 


The Trumbull Co, E. S. A. metin conven- 


tion at Niles, O., Oct. 17. Two harmoni- 
ous sessions were held, and a considerable 
amount of business was transacted. The 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas we, the members of the soci- 
eties auxiliary to the Trumbull Co. 
E. 8. A., assembled in convention at Niles, 
Ohio, therefore be it 

Resolved, That a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people 
must be a government of men and women; 
that the coé, eration of the sexes is essen- 
tial alike to a happy home, a Christian 
church, a refined society and a Dem- 
ocratic State. 

Resolved, That since organization is so 
essential to the success of our cause, we 
recommend that all counties, where suf- 
frage societies exist, form a county organ- 
ization. 

Resolved, That we rejoice with the wom- 
en of California and Idaho in the prospect 
of the success of the constitutional amend- 
ments pending in those States, and trust 
that the knowledge of their enthusiasm 
and activity will prompt us to renewed 
effort. 

The Convention voted to pay $10 on 
Ohio’s pledge of $100 to the National 
Organization Committee: 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Mrs. Maria E. Robbins Ingraham, Niles, 
president. 

Mrs. Mary Sigler, Cortland, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Miss Myra Kk. Pelton, Burgh Hill, re- 
cording and corresponding secretary. 

Mrs. Jannett Freer, Warren, treasurer. 

ELIZABETH J. HAUSER, 
Cor. Sec. Ohio W. S. A. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The selection of the 
‘*Mikado” as the bill for election week 
will prove a most acceptable attraction 
for the patrons of the Castle Square 
Theatre. The operetta has always been 
held in high favor in Boston since its re- 
markable run of two hundred nights 
upon its original production here. Its 
performance at the Castle Square Theatre 
last season was almost universally com- 
mended, and the organization of the pres- 
ent season is admirably suited to revive 
the work. The cast will be: Mikado, Mr, 
Lindsey Morison; Nanki Poo, Edgar 
Temple and Mr. Hanshue; Koko, Oscar 
Girard; Pish Tush, John Read; Pooh Bah, 
J. K. Murray and W. H. Clark; Yum Yum, 
Clara Lane; Pitti Sing, Laura Millard; 
Peep Boo, Miss Lehman; Katisha, Rose 
Leighton. The ‘‘Mikako,’’ will be fol- 
lowed on Monday, Nov. 9, with ‘‘lolanthe.’ 


——_o—_—_ 


BowbDoIn SQuarRE.—“The Land of the 
Living’ will be given at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre next week. It is an at- 
tempt to place before the public, in an 
attractive and creditable way, two kinds 
of life as they exist in London. The au- 
thor, Frank Harvey, never wrote a failure, 
and ‘*‘The Land of the Living’’ surpasses 
his former successes, such as ‘*‘Woman 
against Woman,” ‘‘Wages of Sin,’’ and 
others. The romantic incidents, the skil- 
ful characterization of the leading actors, 
the faithful representation of life in the 
diamond fields of South Africa, and the 
charming way the whole is related, com- 
bine to hold the interest from beginning 
toend. Many novel features, peculiar to 
the country where the scene is laid, are 
introduced. The play has been enthusi- 
astically received wherever given, and is 
one of the must successful productions of 
the year. 
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OPIUM Beets 


historic buildings and scenes, medals, facsimiles, etc. 
rhey are very handsome books, suitable for Holiday 
gitts. 


Chapters from a Life. 


By ELIZABETH STuARtT PHELPS, author 


of “A Singular Life,” ‘* The Gates 
Ajar,”’ ete. ° With 24 portraits and other 
illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


lhis a remarkably attractive book of biographical 
and literary interest. It describes her girlhood, her 
entrance into the field of literature, her life at East 
Gloucester, and gives glimpses, sometimes full views, 
of Longfellow, Hoimes, Whittier, Mr. Fields, Bishop 
Brooks, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Larcom, Mrs. Lydia 
Maria Child, and others. ‘he book is delightful 
written, printed on excellent paper, and very hand- 
somely bound. 


By Henry D. THoreav. UHUoeliday Edi- 
tion. Illustrated in water colors by 
Miss AMELIA M. Watson. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, very handsomely bound from 
designs by Mrs. Wurrman, $5.00. 
Thoreau’s unequalled description of Cape Cod is 

supplemented by a hundred admirable illustrations, 

printed in colors onthe margins. Their great variety, 
the happy choice of subjects and their high artistic 
character, make this a notable Holiday Book. 


Marm Lisa. 


By Kare DovuGLas Ween, author of 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ ete, 
16mo, $1.00. 

_Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child-figure in fiction. 
The very interesting story describes the quickening 
of her clouded and burdened life till her pathetic 
faithfulness ripens, in the climax, into heroism, It 
is the longest story, and one of the best, Mrs. Wiggin 
has written. 


The Country of the 
Pointed Furs. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘The 
Life of Nancy,’’ ‘‘A White Heron,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 7 
This summer story of a village on the coast of 

Maine and the paecent islands, forms one of the 

most delightful of Miss Jewett’s books. It is marked 

by all those fine qualities which make her stories so 
charming a part of American literature. 


Barker’s Luck, and 
Other Stories. 


By Bret HARTE. 


Another book of Mr. Harte’s inimitable stories, of 
which the public never has quite enough. 


A-Birding on a Bronco. 

A delightful book on birds and their nests 
in Southern California, by FLORENCE A. 
MERRIAM, author of ‘‘Birds Through an 
Opera Glass,” and “My Summer in a 
Mormon Village.’’ With numerous illus- 
trations. 16mo, $1.25. 
Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 


limo, $1 25. 








Ts a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardenivg, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 








Boston, Dec, 27, 1890. 
THE KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with the Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for house- 
hold purposes under damask cloths, and 
we are glad to reply that it meets with 
general satisfaction, and we sell more of 
it than any other material for that pur- 
pose. We believe it. an excellent article 
in every way. 
Suerarp, NORWELL & Co. 
26 to 42 Winter Street. 


on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 

INSIST Atall the leading dry goods houses. 

Writeus forsamples and catalogue. 
KNITTED lIATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice STonE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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